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THE ADVANTAGE OF NUMBERS IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES 


The aim of Catholic education is a combination of training for 
this life and training for the next. The Middle Ages can lay 
claim to having approached that aim more nearly than any other 
period in educational history. The great achievement of the 
Middle Ages in the intellectual sphere was the establishment of 
the universities. “Their organization and their traditions,” says 
Rashdall, “their studies and their exercises affected the progress 
and intellectual development of Europe more powerfully (or per- 
haps it should be said more exclusively) than any schools in all 
likelihood will ever do again.” Modern estimates credit the Uni- 
versity of Paris with an enrollment of 6,000 or 7,000 students, 
Bologna less, and Oxford between 1,500 and 3,000. 

The influence of the university students upon the culture of the 
time was pronounced. They were a great leaven working in the 
mass of the people which raised the civilization of Europe to a 
plane of lofty and noble thought. The sole academic requirement 
for admission into the university was a reading knowledge of 
Latin. Latin was a tool subject and was acquired through the 
study of the first liberal art, grammar, in some monastic or cathe- 
dral school. The medieval point of view with regard to college 
entrance is quite significant in the light of a 1932 study by the 
U. S. Office of Education which lists thirty-six different criteria 
used either singly or in combination in the admission of college 
students. With a simple college entrance requirement, the uni- 
versities of the thirteenth century developed a fine and noble in- 
tellectuality and gave to the world a splendid array of Catholic 
scholars, an army of Catholic educators, and a precious library of 
Catholic educational literature. 
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During the Age of the Classic Renaissance in Italy, the unique 
court school of Vittorino da Feltre at Mantua stands out pre- 
eminently. Vittorino was a scholarly Catholic layman and one 
of the world’s greatest teachers. He wrote no learned treatise on 
liberal studies, but his school became the admiration of Renais- 
sance Italy. What we know of the organization of his school and 
its methods, we owe to his pupils. Vittorino taught not only the 
sons and daughters of his patron and the sons of personal human- 
ist friends of his own, but poor children as well, thus vindicating 
the principle of equal opportunity for all. Pupils came to him 
from all parts of Italy, from Greece, from France and from Ger- 
many. The only academic requirement for entrance into Vitto- 
rino’s school was the disposition to learn. Boys of low intelli- 
gence were occasionally dismissed, but Vittorino never suffered 
them to leave until he was convinced that they would derive no 
benefit from remaining. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Dean Colet, the con- 
fessor of St. Thomas More, founded the famous school of St. 
Paul’s, London. At the suggestion of his friend, Erasmus, he 
undertook to make of St. Paul’s a center of humanistic learning. 
This school remained on its original site until 1884, when it was 
transferred to Hammersmith. From the statutes which Colet 
drew up for the school we learn that the boys were to be admitted 
free, but would be dismissed if “proved be founde here unapte 
and unable to lernyge.” The only scholastic requirement for ad- 
mission was ability to read and write. 

Juan Luis Vives, who was the great Catholic scholar of the 
Renaissance and the foremost educator of the Reformation pe- 
riod, had a clear common-sense notion about the relation of all 
education to the various capacities of students. In his De Tra- 
dendis Disciplinis, which Foster Watson regards as probably the 
greatest educational work of the Renaissance, Vives observes 
that students differ in talents and disposition and that choice of 
studies, methods of instruction, and extent of instruction must 
reasonably be adapted to these intellectual differences. “If a 
boy,” he says, “is not apt at his letters, but trifles with the school 
tasks, and, what is more serious, wastes his time, let him be early 
transferred to that work for which he seems fitted, in which he 
will occupy himself with more fruitfulness, and will be amongst 
the thoroughly trained.” Vives suggests to the masters in a 
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school “every two or three months to deliberate and judge, with 
paternal affection and grave discretion, concerning the minds of 
their pupils, and appoint each boy to that work for which he 
seems most fit.” 

In these days of over-standardization there is no uniform point 
of view among Catholic educators with regard to college entrance. 
In this respect the Catholic college has followed largely the lead 
of the privately endowed non-Catholic college and has instituted 
means for determining the fitness of the student for college work 
ranging from accreditation of the school from which he was grad- 
uated to entrance examinations, intelligence tests and combina- 
tions of various individual data or of specified subjects. We hear 
on all sides the cry raised that there is too much mediocrity in 
our colleges. It is argued that the concept of democracy preva- 
lent in America makes it almost impossible to exclude from our 
colleges the incompetent student. Some Catholic educators main- 
tain that the average endowment of the Catholic college is quite 
insufficient for the educational development of the selected stu- 
dents and should not be overtaxed in the attempted training of 
the less gifted. 

Herein lies mainly the difficulty regarding college entrance. 
Scholarship is exalted as the one and ony aim of college teaching, 
We cannot make scholars of all our Catholic young men and 
women, but we can attempt to form them as devoted sons and 
daughters of the Church and loyal citizens ot the country. The 
primary objective of Catholic education is the formation of thr 
Christian citizen, obedient to the laws of God, of the Church, 
and of the State. This aim is far more noble and far more diffi- 
cult to achieve than even the making of scholars. 

The history of education demonstrates the thesis of the in- 
evitable aristocracy of talent. It is an educational truism that 
inheritance gives capacity and that education develops what 
inheritance gives. In intellectual ability the bulk of individuals 
conform to average. The genius in society is the exception. 
There are few supermen among college students, just as there are 
few supermen among the professors. Few students are creative, 
and the same holds true of the members of the teaching staff. 
Most of us are not leaders, but rather must be led. True as this 
is in the classroom, it is eminently true of the members of society 


at large. 
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It seems desirable in the light of our modern complex demo- 
cratic society to view college entrance with respect not to the 
students who fall within the upper bracket, but with respect to 
the average student, and with a paternal solicitude toward the 
less gifted. This does not mean that every student entering the 
Catholic college would be a candidate for a degree in four years. 
The pace should be set for the average student. The clever 
student might pass through the college work in less than four 
years. The less gifted student might need five years or more 
for the college classes. The college course should have definite- 
ness, but at the same time there should be a combination of 
definiteness with flexible adaptability. 

The standards of scholarship would not be lowered if we ad- 
mitted all graduates of accredited high schools to college. Recent 
research studies have shown that the particular subjects pursued 
in high school have little or no relation to the student’s success 
in college. Prominent factors which enter into the problem are 
character, ambition, industry, and health. Even in groups of 
selected students we find weak ones who are constantly avoiding 
difficult courses, and a list of casualties is recorded over the 
freshman and sophomore years in the selective process. In the 
present set-up, faculty advisers labor to arrange a schedule for 
the incoming freshman which will conform to his capacities and 
interests. With the organization of our colleges today into the 
upper and lower divisions, it is much more logical to apply strict 
selective measures at the beginning of the upper level than at 
the beginning of the lower division. Here a more mature opinion 
may be passed on the fitness of the student for college work, and 
at a point where the character of the work to be undertaken ap- 
proximates the type of work done in the graduate school. 

A similar condition prevailed in the Medieval universities. As 
has been stated above, thousands of students were enrolled in 
universities of the Middle Ages, but Rashdall notes that at least 
one half of the students did not go on even as far as the 
baccalaureatus. 

The more the Catholic young men and women who go in for a 
Catholic college education the better for the Church in America 
and for the country at large. It will serve to lift the general 
educational level of our Catholic citizens and make them strong 
defenders of our democratic institutions. The incompetent stu- 
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dent who is dropped at the end of the sophomore year has been 
given a full opportunity for school education and now learns that 
all men may be created equal as regards individual opportunity 
but not as regards intellectual ability. The less gifted Catholic 
college graduate may not come out of college with the reputa- 
tion of a scholar, but through contacts in the halls of learning he 
enters society with the conviction that not every soap-box re- 
former is to be taken seriously and that the many present-day 
“Isms” which are rampant in society are ephemeral theories 
which in due time will not be found outside the pages of history. 
What is more valuable, he is given an appreciation of the spirit- 
ual and cultural influence of the Church on Western civilization, 
and, the Catholic heritage of which he may justly be proud may 
find better application in the conduct of his life than in the life 
of the student who is heralded as clever. 

Standards in college are largely a matter of teaching. In our 
colleges today there is a widespread failure of the teacher to 
teach. The pedagogical principle of pupil activity is over-em- 
phasized and over-worked. Little aid is given the student, and 
great demands are made on him. The teacher does not help his 
class adequately. True it is that the student is educated not by 
having things done for him, but by doing them himself, under 
proper guidance, however. The professor at the desk complains 
that the students have nothing to contribute to a problem pre- 
sented for discussion, whereas the obvious reason is that the 
students have no ideas on the problem and will have none until 
they receive suggestions from the teacher. This lack of ideas on 
the part of students has been observed by teachers in dealing not 
only with undergraduates but with graduates as well. Most stu- 
dents are eager to learn and desirous to be taught under the di- 
rection and inspiration of a good teacher. 

The writer recalls two professors who taught him English in 
college. The one was a slave to the textbook and, instead of 
using it as the means to an end, made it the end in itself. His 
idea of education was a daily memory grind. He was very fond 
of a blue pencil which he used freely on the bi-monthly examina- 
tion papers of his students, and he felt that he had discharged 
his teaching duty well when he gave a student’s paper a grade of 
thirty nine and a quarter. The other was a man of personality, 
with a fine command of the English language. The textbook was 
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incidental to his teaching. The members of his class were de- 
lighted when he supplemented the text by giving them the bene- 
fit of his wide and varied reading. His teaching was interesting 
and inspired them with the will to do. The results of his good 
work in the classroom were shown by the numerous contributions 
made by his students to the undergraduate monthly magazine. 
The Catholic college has a sacred mission in the scheme of 
American democracy. In a democracy it is we, the people, who 
must solve the manifold and complex social problems of our 
civilization if they are to be solved at all. The Catholic college 
should unquestionably promote education for scholarship for the 
Catholic young men and women who are capable, but it should 
also provide for those students who rank lower in the scale of 
I. Q.’s. Catholic college trained men and women are a potent 
influence in the nation for stabilizing the civilization of America 
which is now passing through a series of crises. Every effort 
should be put forth to make the rich knowledge and culture of 
the Catholic Church the common heritage of the largest possible 
numbers who are in a position to avail themselves of the bless- 


ings of Catholic higher education. 


Frank P. Cassipy. 


“PROBLEMS CONFRONTING CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES” 


This questionnaire originating in the office of Dr. George F. 
Donovan, the president of Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, was sent during the course of the summer and fall of 
1937: to eighty-one Catholic women’s colleges distributed in va- 
rious parts of the country. Its purpose was to secure informa- 
tion from representative Catholic women’s colleges on college ad- 
ministration, college faculty and educational policies in our insti- 
tutions of higher education. Some twenty-eight, or 33 per cent, 
colleges responded. The twenty-eight institutions of higher edu- 
cation that cooperated in the study are as follows: 


Albertus Magnus College. 

Duchesne College. 

Immaculate Heart College. 

Incarnate Word College. 

Loretto Heights College. 

Loretto Junior College. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. 
Mount Mercy College. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
College of New Rochelle. 

Notre Dame College, 8. Euclid, Ohio. 
College of Paola. 

Rosemont College. 

College of Saint Benedict. 

St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago. 
St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, W. Hartford, Conn. 
St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Fan. 
St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, O. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Trinity College. 

Villa Madonna College. 

Webster College. 


The questionnaire contained the following program of ques- 
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tions and instructions that guided the college officers in filling out 
the blank forms: 


I. ADMINISTRATION 
1. Will you list the two most important duties of each of 
the following officers: President, Vice-President, Dean of 
Studies, Registrar, Dean of Women, Librarian, Treasurer 
and the Administrative Council or Executive Committee? 


II. Facuury 


. Does your college possess a constitution? Yes or no. 

. How often does your faculty meet? 

. What is the length of the average faculty meeting? 

. What time of day is assigned to the faculty meeting? 

. Will you mention some topics discussed at faculty meet- 


ings 

. What special faculty committees have been appointed in 
the last five years? 

. In the course of a year how many of your faculty mem- 
bers have attended meetings of learned and educational 
societies? Local, Regional, or National? 

. In the course of a year how many of your faculty mem- 
bers have contributed articles or papers? 

. Will you numerically distribute your faculty, full-time and 
part-time, according to men (religious), women (religious) , 
men (lay) and women (lay) ? 


. EpvucaTIoNaL 


. Do you favor co-education in Catholic colleges? Yes 
or no. 

. What comments have you to offer on the increasing num- 
ber of Catholic girls attending co-educational institutions 
of higher education? 

. Does your college have a personnel program? Yes or no. 

. In the hands of what officer should the directorship of the 
personnel program rest? 

. Should the personnel records be kept? Yes or no. 

. Do you favor the introduction, or retention, of so called 
vocational curricula in Catholic colleges? Yes or no. 

. What comment would you offer on the adjustment of the 
academic and vocational programs? 

. Are there any other policies which you believe are of the 
utmost consideration at this time, especially in regard to 
Catholic women’s colleges? 


The interest and the enthusiasm manifested by the college 
administrators who responded to the questionnaire are to be 
commended. Moreover, the signatory officials showed an intel- 
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ligent and an appreciative attitude toward college problems. 
That their answers will contribute to a better understanding of 
the major issues associated with higher education conducted by 
societies of religious women cannot be denied. In fact, the data 
available will probably encourage others to take up a more de- 
tailed study of the critical situation which does confront Catho- 
lic higher education; especially for women. 

Under “Administration,” the first officer whose duties were 
studied was that of the president. The major duties, as sum- 
marized, included the following: 


1. Responsibility for the formulation and the enforcement 
of general educational policies. 

2. Organization of the administrative and teaching staff, in- 
cluding recommendatory powers in the selection, approval and 
dismissal of staff members. 

3. The chief officer in the field of public relations, includ- 
ing attendance at important meetings, representing the college 
before the Board of Trustees and making other contacts, edu- 
cational and non-educational. 

4. Presiding at all faculty and Executive Committee meet- 
ings and Commencement exercises. 


5. Financial; he should secure funds as the college needs 
them, and should act as the budget officer of the institution. 


In general the colleges agreed on the broad interpretation of the 
presidential duties, but not on the details. 

Of the twenty-eight colleges that responded to the question- 
naire only six reported a Vice-President. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in these cases the Vice-President had definite 
duties, such as presiding at various academic and social func- 
tions, especially in the absence of the President; acting as hostess 
for the college; serving as assistant to the President and assum- 
ing the duties of a business officer and purchaser, even directing 
the control of the budget; taking charge of the summer session 
activities and of the educational program of the college in the 
local community. On the whole the principal function seemed 
to rest in the assistantship to the President. 

There were many detailed duties listed in the responses for 
the duties of the Dean of Studies. The outstanding duties of 
the Dean, however, were as follows: 


1. The planning and supervision of courses and methods of 
instruction. 
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2. Direction of faculty assignments and graduate study in 
graduate schools. 

3. The employment and distribution of faculty members 
both lay and religious. 

4. The direction of student programs. 

5. Immediate charge of rules and regulations governing fac- 
ulty and students. 

6. Immediate supervision of the educational policies. 

3 ge oe the curriculum and methods of instruction. 

8. In charge of the scholastic standing and the chief aca- 
demic officer directly responsible to the President. 


Four of the schools declared that the class schedules were in 
the hands of the Dean, a fact that was not in harmony with the 
majority of responses that placed such control in the hands of the 
Registrar. 

The Registrar’s duties were better formulated and apparently 
better understood by the administrative officers than the duties 
of the other officials. 


1. The keeping of records, including faculty and student 
data, both academic and “personality” records; statistics; and 
the supplying of transcripts. 

2. Registration, including the direction of registration, ad- 
mission of new students and the transfer of students. 

3. Informational, that is, giving necessary information about 
students to parents, officers and faculty members, completing 
questionnaires, answering communications, cooperating with the 
dean of studies in evaluating credits and conducting studies of 
academic policies and keeping the other administrative officers 
informed of scholastic rating and comparisons. 

4. Schedules, including the preparation and arrangement of 
classes, classroom and faculty schedules. Consultation with the 
dean, however, was recommended. 


Because of the growing association of the Dean of Women with 
Student Government and social activities, the answers of the col- 
leges on the duties of the Dean of Women provided some practi- 
cal suggestions. 

1. Direction and supervision of social activities, including 
dances, teas and luncheon, and amusement places off the cam- 


us. 
“ 2. Regulation and inspection of housing conditions. 
8. Discipline, including the supervision of the conduct of 
students especially in the residence hall and at social functions. 
4. Responsibility for the health and diet program of the 
students. 
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5. Personnel, which comprised the counseling and direction 
of students and the establishment of a placement service. 


In general, the duties of the Treasurer were financial. Among 
the chief duties were the following: 


1. Handling of the banking and the investing of the col- 
lege money 
; * Collection of tuition and other fees, dues and income on 
un 

3. Expenditures, including the payment of salaries and dis- 
bursements for supplies. 

4. Maintenance of a complete financial statement including 
a satisfactory system of bookkeeping and the preparation of 
an itemized account of all expenses. 

5. Direction and preparation of the college budget. 

6. Arrangement and supervision of the N. Y. A. financial 
program. 

The chief duties of the Librarian were listed by the colleges as 
follows: 

1. Organization and administration of the library. 

2. Purchase of books, magazines and other needed materials, 
especially with the aid of a faculty Library Committee. 

3. Responsibility for the cataloging of books. 

4. Making the library an institution of service, not only to 
the faculty but to the students by frequent meeting with fac- 
ulty members, providing library atmosphere and keeping the 
library open long enough for the use of the students. 


The last of the studies on Administration centers in the Ad- 
ministrative Council or Executive Committee of the college 
The duties are summarized as follows: 


1. Advisory to the various administrative officers and es- 
pecially to the president. 

2. Judicial, including final judgment upon major problems 
affecting the faculty, students, curriculum, or educational cases 
of appeal from departmental sources or educational offices and 
final decision in cases of new scholarship. 

3. Legislative, including the arrangement of regulations con- 
cerning student activities and scholarships and voting on ad- 
ministrative matters. 

4. Administrative, including general execution of financial, 
educational and administrative policies approved by the Board 
of Control, employment of teachers and the approval of all col- 
lege reports to accrediting agencies. 


The second principal part of the questionnaire was concerned 
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with a series of questions on the faculty. The first question 
asked was: “Does your college possess a constitution? Yes or 
no.” The answer was Yes, 11; No, 15. Two did not answer. 
The replies indicated that almost one-half of the institutions 
have some form of a constitution which serves as a guiding pro- 


gram. 
The second question asked was: “How often does your fac- 
ulty meet?” The answer was divided as follows: 


Ten have monthly meetings. 

Seven have quarterly meetings. 

Three have fortnightly meetings. 

Two have meetings tri-annually. 

One has weekly meetings. 

One has meetings six times a year. 

One has a meeting once a year. 

One meets rarely. 

One does not meet at all. 

One meets at special times when a meeting is needed or 
desired. 


The average number of meetings held by the institutions is ap- 
proximately eight a year. 

The third question was: “What is the length of the average 
faculty meeting?” The replies were as follows: 


Eight have meetings lasting 114 hrs. 

Eight have meetings lasting 1 hr. 

Three have meetings lasting 2 hrs. 

Two have meetings lasting 30 min. 

One has meetings lasting 134 hrs. 

One has meetings lasting 50 min. 

One has meetings lasting 40 min. 

One has meetings lasting according to needs. 

One has no specification in regard to the length of meeting. 


The average length of time devoted to a faculty meeting was 
approximately a little more than one hour. 

The next question was: “What time of the day does your 
faculty meet?” The replies were: 

Nine faculties meet in the afternoon. 

Eight faculties meet in the morning. 

Seven faculties meet in the evening. 


Two faculties meet at no specified time. 
Two faculties do not meet at any time. 


Apparently no particular time of the day is preferred. 
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Question 5, “Will you mention some topics discussed at 
faculty meetings?” was responsible for a very extended list of 
subjects indicating a wide range of interest and an intellectual 
alertness. 


Extra-curricular activities, college objectives, current educational 
trends, studies of experiments conducted by other colleges, 
reports of attendance at professional meetings, financial prob- 
lems, registration, and building projects (each).............. 1 


Question 6, “What special faculty committees have been ap- 
pointed in the last five years?” revealed not only a varied number 
of faculty committees but also an unusual interest and action on 
the part of the faculty in college problems. Among subjects 
given major consideration by college faculty committees were 
the following: 


2 


Graduation, Student Health, Schedules of Accrediting Associa- 

tions, Religious Activities, Faculty Duties, Alumnae, Catalog 

Revisions, and Ways and Means (each).................... 
Question 7 was: “In the course of a year how many of your 
faculty members have attended meetings of learned and educa- 
tional societies? Local, regional or national.” It was interest- 
ing to note that attendance at national meetings ranked first 
with 245 faculty members in attendance, followed by local meet- 
ings, 207 and regional meetings 174. On the basis of the full- 
time membership of the college faculties, 676, each member 
attended at least one meeting of a learned society. The aver- 
age number in attendance at national meetings, from an average 
institution, was nine; at local meetings, seven; and at regional 


meetings, six. 
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Question 8, “In the course of a year how many of your 
faculty members have contributed articles or papers?” disclosed 
that eighty-four members of various faculties had done so. 
This represented 12 per cent of the full-time membership. The 
average number from a single college contributing papers or 
articles was three. 

Question 9, “Will you numerically distribute your faculty ac- 
cording to this classification?” received the following tabula- 
tion in reply: 


This answer showed that in the full-time membership of the 
faculties of Catholic women’s colleges taking part in the survey, 
434 religious women represented 64.2 per cent, or more than one- 
half of the total number of faculty members employed. Lay 
women were second in number representing 22 per cent or a 
little more than one-fifth of the faculty membership. Next 
came lay men with 9.4 per cent, followed by religious men with 
4.4 per cent. In the part-time membership of these colleges 
amounting to 236 members, the number of lay men led with 37.2 
per cent, or about one-third of the faculty, religious men were 
second with 31.7 per cent, followed by lay women with 19 per 
cent and religious women with 11.1 per cent. In the average 
institution the numerical distribution would be as follows: 
twenty-five full-time members and eight part-time. 


EpUCATIONAL POLICIES 


The third part of the questionnaire was concerned with ques- 
tions on coeducation, personnel, vocational education and a 
query in regard to the policies which were considered fundamen- 
tal by the colleges. The answers brought out a very decided 
awareness on the part of the college officials regarding educa- 
tional policies. Diversity of attitude was also clearly shown. 

The interrogation, “Do you favor coeducation in Catholic col- 
leges?” brought a response of three affirmative and twenty-five 


FULL TIME PART TIME 
Numerical Percentage Numerical Percentage 

Men (religious) ...... 29 44% 75 31.7% 
Women (religious) ... 434 64.2% 28 11.1% 
9.4% 88 372% 
Women (lay) ........ 149 22.0% 45 19.0% 

676 100.0% 236 100.0% 
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negative. Commenting upon the increasing number of Catholic , 
girls attending coeducational institutions of higher education, 
those opposed to such coeducational programs contributed some 
interesting ideas. 

The comments oppused to the system of coeducation in Catho- 
lic colleges ran as follows: 


“We deplore this situation in regard to non-sectarian insti- 
tutions.” 

“It means that Catholic education has failed; the high school 
any it has not directed; the college because we did not 

aw.’ 

“We must sell the idea to the public that a woman’s college 
has values for women that co-ed colleges have not, and we 
must actually build up those values more and more.” 

“Much of that tendency would be overcome if we make our 
—" colleges of the highest possible standard in every re- 
spect. 

“See Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. ‘False also and harmful to Christian educa- 
tion is the so-called method of co-education’.” 

“Our Catholic colleges for women should endeavor to make 
their programs attractive to draw more Catholic girls.” 

“We are not convincing them that we have actually all that 
the co-educational institutions offer and priceless things be- 
sides. Our social life should give in tone and content the things 
they want and should have.” 

“TI think it would be well for administrators of such colleges 
to study the Encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth 
with the same intensity as some of the other messages of the 
Holy Father.” 

“This is to be deplored.” 

“Being entirely opposed to co-education on the college level, 
I have no other comment to make.” 

“I do not think it is advisable for Catholic colleges to go in 
for co-education, but as regards university education I think 
that it would be inadvisable to segregate women from men.” 

“Unnecessary and undesirable until period of graduate work.” 

“Tt seems not to be in accord with the Pope’s Encyclical on 
Christian Education of Youth. This practice subtracts number 
of students from Catholic women’s colleges. Often the girls 
are none too welcome in men’s colleges.” 

“That it is a tacit admission that educators favoring this in- 
crease are tending towards a policy that the school should meet 
the WANTS of the student, and away from the proved tradi- 
tional policy of supplying the NEEDS of its students.” 
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“We should endeavor to make our Catholic institutions able 
to compete with the best non-Catholic institutions. In this 
way we could hold our Catholics.” 


On the other hand, evaluations to the contrary were observed. 
One institution replied: “We have no protest if Catholic girls 
seek in Catholic coeducational institutions types of training 
which it is not practical to offer in small Catholic colleges for 
women.” Another: “Catholic colleges should at least consider 
the merits of coeducation in order to meet the situation.” The 
problem apparently aroused no discussion in the minds of some 
officials judging from the replies of this nature. One official 
stated: “As ours is a college for girls, it is somewhat difficult to 
answer this question.” And another, “Depends on their motives; 
some go for financial reasons, and some for courses not offered 
elsewhere.” 

Personnel work has become fairly established in our Catholic 
women’s colleges. Some twenty of the participating colleges 
have personnel programs. Only eight have none. 

Generally, the institutions felt that the Dean should direct the 
Personnel program as was shown in the answers of ten colleges. 
Five pointed to the office of the Dean of Women, three to the Di- 
rector of Personnel, two to the President, and one to the Chair- 
man of the Personnel Committee. 

Nineteen of the colleges favor the keeping of personnel rec- 
ords. In the other colleges no comments were made in regard to 
the necessity of keeping the personnel files. Nine colleges in- 
sisted that the personnel records be placed in the office of the 
Registrar, seven in the Dean’s office, three in the office of the 
Dean of Women, two in the office of the Director of Personnel, 
and one each in the office of the President and the Chairman of 
the Personnel Committee. One college recommended a separate 
office entirely and one left the matter as an optional one. One 
comment, rather indicative of the personnel in the small college, 
is worthy of recording. The quotation declares that “In a small 
college it would probably not be necessary to keep records other 
than those which the Registrar has, such as general information 
about the student. Sometimes the less personal information re- 
corded the better.” 

In addition to the data on coeducation and personnel there 
was also collected information on the vocational educational pro- 
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gram in Catholic women’s colleges. Twenty of the colleges 
favored the introduction or retention of the vocational curricula; 
four were opposed. Two made no answer, and two others were 
ambiguous. On the whole, the comments, for the most part, were 
in favor of recognizing the vocational curricula. Four colleges 
believed that the educational vocational subjects should be intro- 
duced, “but in a limited degree.” Other comments included: 


“Yes, if it is subordinated to the main purpose of Catholic 
college education.” 

“Yes, under present conditions we consider this as necessary, 
but not desirable.” 

“Yes, it is a regrettable necessity.” 

“Yes, where it has been introduced and is working out well 
for that particular section or region.” 

“Personally, we do not favor this for ourselves. On the other 
hand, since there is a demand for it, there should be some Cath- 
olic colleges offering it.” 


The problems of adjustment of academic and vocational pro- 
grams furnished considerable material. The college officials took 
no pains in giving very definitely their ideas about this adjust- 
ment. Among the comments were the following: 


“The academic program merits first consideration. Our chief 
difficulty in adjusting both programs is a matter of finances.” 

“T think all vocational work should be combined with academic 
so that the student could possess a degree, plus vocational prep- 
aration.” 

“It is sometimes difficult, but it can usually be accomplished.” 

“At present, attention must be directed to the academic.” 

“They must be liberalized.” 

“The subject is too wide for any brief notation.” 

“Depends upon the objectives of the college, the clientele, 
and the resources of the institution. We have one vocational 
program, viz., the Liberal Arts and Nursing Curriculum.” 

“We suggest here that the utmost care should be taken to 
preserve intact the Liberal Arts curriculum. Present conditions 
seem to necessitate the offering of vocational programs, but 
these programs should be, and remain, distinct from the Liberal 
Arts program.” 

“T would advocate an increasing weight of academic content. 
Vocational courses themselves should be strongly colored with 
the cultural.” 

“Vocational program should be subservient to academic; i. e., 
it should have a well-rounded and defined academic background; 
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e. g., technician courses should presuppose ample courses in Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages and in basic science.” 

“T believe that the vocational program can be integrated with 
the academic.” 

“Any program offered in the college should include the basic 
cultural subjects for the A. B. degree.” 

“With the exception of programs in music and nursing, we 
make the adjustment by allowing thirty semester hours of vo- 
cational electives on the A. B. degree.” 

“Avoidance of over-emphasis upon vocational.” 

“Cut vocational programs to the minimum and advise students 
who can afford to do so to take vocational work in summer 
sessions.” 

“Tf the faculty are imbued with the ideals of a Liberal Arts 
college, the instruction and the curriculum will remain true to 
its distinct purpose.” 

“In a Liberal Arts college care must be taken not to allow 
the vocational program to supersede the academic program.” 

“College should give only pre-vocational or directive work; 
its main objective should be cultural.” 

A fourth and last question asked under Educational Policies 
was a general interrogation worded in this way: “Are there any 
other policies which you believe are of the utmost consideration 
at this time, especially in regard to Catholic women’s Colleges?” 
The statement of these various interpretations of fundamental 
policies show a clear understanding of educational problems of 
the day as well as a sense of responsibility directed toward the 
solution of them. The comments were theoretical and practical, 
simple and exhaustive, direct and indirect. Among the major 
problems mentioned were: 


“First and foremost, a policy that will emphasize the Catholic 
philosophy of life, and so instill that philosophy into the minds 
and hearts of students that they will remain unaffected by the 
pagan philosophies of the day.” 

“Basic courses in Religion, Philosophy and Sociology.” 

“Smoking, extremes of dress in the gymnasium.” 

“Inquiry into the cut-throat competition between colleges, 
men’s and women’s, on the basis of use of scholarships, etc. 
Unless we do we cannot blame Catholic students from going 
elsewhere, because we have given them little to praise.” 

“Mainly the policy concerning the teaching of religion. We 
should have trained religion teachers who are real teachers. It 
seems to me these teachers should excel all others in ability to 
lead and to teach students.” ; 

“The policy should be to be: That is to make ourselves and 
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our work as ideal as possible, to give of our very best intellectu- 
ally and morally.” 

“The need of Catholic women’s junior colleges for those who 
do not desire or are unable to work towards a degree, and a 
fifth college year with an A. M. in Education.” 

“Decidedly of great importance is a consideration of the in- 
discriminate offering of unfunded scholarships in sections of 
the country. It is of great concern that something be done to 
limit this system of retarding the healthy growth of Catholic 
women’s colleges.” 

“We need to cultivate a stronger attitude of sincerity and 
earnestness, hard work, and a healthier attitude towards work 
and different grades of work, toward recreation, towards service 
and human values. We should cultivate enthusiasm for things 
—* All these things as growing out of religious prin- 
ciples. 

“Yes, we believe that students in the Catholic women’s col- 
leges should be vitally interested in Catholic family life pro- 
grams, that Catholic women students should be prepared in the 
practical defense and exposition of Catholic doctrine; that they 
be directed to participation in parish life and activities.” 

“To make a great effort to win the confidence of the students; 
to assist them in their money problems, if with nothing else, 
sympathy; to make the young women feel that they are among 
their friends and that the faculty understands and appreciates 
their problems.” 

“We believe that Catholic women’s colleges should continue 
to emphasize the general, cultural education as a preparation 
for graduate study or professional schools.” 

“Yes. Social leadership and intercollegiate relations.” 

“Tt is desirable that standardization of Catholic colleges be 
established.” 

“A policy of the highest standard of scholarship, a policy of 
intellectual honesty and straight forward dealing with all out- 
side agencies and a policy of freedom from imitation of secular 
education with the courage to pursue our own Catholic ideals 
in matters of curricula, staff, etc.” 

“It is still a matter of concern that students of our women’s 
colleges do not show careful training in the use of the English 
language, and that among those of our Catholic women’s col- 
leges there is still an evident lack of applied religion.” 


Only one comment would be considered minor in character, 
namely the recommendation that serious consideration be given 
to the transfer of students from one college to another. 

It is interesting to observe that although the questionnaires 
were directed to the office of the president, the completed ques- 
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tionnaire blanks were filled in by twelve Deans, nine Presidents, 
and seven Registrars. 

The results of this survey are not to be considered as perma- 
nent, nor as entirely representative of the whole program of 
higher education as conducted by Catholic women’s colleges in 
the United States. The study does show, however, that there is 
still a wide variance among college officials in regard to the 
duties of administration and the duties of faculty members, to- 
gether with educational problems. The study also points out the 
wide acquaintance of many college officials with educational 
practices, as well as contacts with studies upon educational de- 
velopments. This questionnaire also has brought out the need 
of educational study on the part of Catholic educators in regard 
to certain very definite problems, such as coeducation, competi- 
tion in the solicitation of students, and a unified program of 
~ administrative and faculty duties. 

Grorce F. Donovan. 


FORM AND SOURCES OF THE NUNS’ PRIEST’S TALE * 


The Nuns’ Priest’s Tale is probably the best known of the 
Canterbury tales. Its richness and strength center in the char- 
acters and conversation of Chauntecleer and Pertelete. The high 
burlesque of the tale lightens the homiletic tone. The satire in 
the main is general and sympathetic. Terrible exempla when 
placed in the mouth of barnyard fowl lose much of their pon- 
derousness.? 

The tale has been diversely classified by the ochaluen. Henry 
Seidel Canby has discovered seven fabliaux among the Canter- 
bury tales; the Merchant’s Tale, the Reeve’s Tale, and the Nuns’ 
Priest’s Tale are pointed out as specimens.’ If we accept his 
definition of a fabliau—a humorous story, usually containing a 
plot based upon the deceit of wives, the gullibility of husbands, 
the greed of men, or the vanity of men—we must recognize the 
justice of the classification of the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale. 

J. Leslie Hotson called the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale the first and 
only fable of Chaucer.* 

In form, wrote George Lyman Kittredge, the tale is an exem- 
plum or preacher’s illustrative anecdote, enormously developed 
until it swallows up the sermon.5 

The exact date of composition of the tale is not known. The 
maturity and finished excellence of its composition places the 
date between 1390 and 1400.° The reference to a contemporary 
event, the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381, * does not shed much light 
on the problem. If we see in lines 4240 to 4247 * of the tale an 
allusion to the murderer, Nicholas Colfox, we can conclude that 
the tale must have been written after September, 1397. 

As social satire was a common feature of fables and fabliau, 
J. Leslie Hotson has read into the passage on the colfox a covert 


*The modernized spelling of the name of the tale is used throughout 


paper. 
*J. L. Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” PMLA, xxxix (1924), 778. 
*H. S. Canby, “English Fabliau,” PMLA, xxi (1906), 200. 
‘J. L. Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” p. 764. 
*G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, 1925), p. 14. 
* J. L. Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” PMLA, xxxix (1924), 764 ff. 
™R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1927), 
*°G. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed. * M. Manly (New “York, 1931), 
p. 450, 11.4240-4247, “Mordre wol out. . 
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reference to Nicholas Colfox, a murderer, who was a partner in 
the assassination of the Duke of Gloucester at Calais in Septem- 
ber, 1397. Some justification for this interpretation of the word 
ean be found, for this passage in the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale is the 
only one in which the word colfox occurs. The surname, Colfoz, 
is found, however, from Chaucer’s time to our own.® 

The Nuns’ Priest’s Tale, according to the Chaucer Society 
arrangement, belongs to the B* Group along with the Shipman’s 
Tale, the Prioress’s Tale, Chaucer’s Tale, and the Monk’s Tale.” 
The Nuns’ Priest’s Tale takes the last place in this group." To- 
gether they form the marriage group in which is discussed the 
question whether husband or wife should enjoy the mastery in 
the home.'* The Nuns’ Priest’s Tale takes up the implied chal- 
lenge of the Host ignored by the Monk, and illustrates the con- 
verse of the point made by Melibeus—give confidence to your 
wife’s counsel and you will suffer. 

The present tale frolics among the learned. Chaucer toys with 
free will and predestination, but abandons them to St. Augustine, 
Boethius, ** and Bishop Bradwardine. 

The longest and most striking digression in the tale is the dis- 
cussion of dreams. The fiction of dreams was a favorite device 
of the age. Chaucer frequently reverts to the philosophy of 
dreams throughout his works. Miss Petersen suggested Robert 
Holkot’s ** Super Libros Sapientiae as the source of Chaucer’s 
discussion of dreams. Shio Sakanishi, however, holds that “oon 
of the gretteste auctours that men rede” (line 4173) was Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Gerald Barry), for the latter mentions the two 
dream anecdotes in the same order which Chaucer followed."® 

Many scholars have called attention to the mock-heroic char- 


*J. L. Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” pp. 762-81. 

*G. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (New York, 1931), 
p. 79. See R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook, p. 197. 

“In NPT Petworthe MS omits lines B4233-8; Corpus and Lansdowne 
MSS likewise. Walter W. Skeat advises (Evolution of CT, p. 35) student 
to examine seven chief MSS in following order: Hengwrt, Petworth, Cor- 
pus, Lansdowne, Harleian, Ellesmere, Cambridge. 

a .E. ae ‘A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 

* Chaucer has written three discussions of predestination: in NPT; In 
Boethius, bk. V, prose ii-iv; and in Troilus. 

“Robert Holkot was an English Dominican. Lectured in theology at 
Oxford. Died in 1349. 

*Shio Sakanishi, “A Note on the Nonnes Preestes Taie,” MLN, xlvii 
(1932), 150-151. 
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acter of the tale.* John E. Wells called the attention of his 
readers to the apostrophe to the Fox (11. 4416-4423), the outery 
against Destiny (11. 4528-4536), and the lamentations of the 
widowed hens (11. 4545-4564), as indications of this feature.** 
The chase after the fox (11. 4565-4591) is one of Chaucer’s 
happiest bits of description.'® 

The oldest literary antecedent of the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale is 
undoubtedly Aesop’s (fl. B. C. 560?) fable of the Cock and the 
Fox.?® 

The story of the cock and the fox enjoyed great popularity in 
the Middle Ages. Slightly different versions of the story are to 
be found in the French Roman de Renard and in the German 
Reinhart Fuchs.° Neither of these two monumental works 
seems to have been Chaucer’s immediate source for the tale. 
Miss Kate Petersen has stanchly supported the theory of a “lost 
version” of the epic story as the source of Chaucer’s tale. But 
the folklorist theory of literary development which would explain 
away the art of an individual writer of the Middle Ages by re- 
ducing his original contribution both in matter and in art to a 
minimum, making of an extant piece of literature the last term 
in a long series of remaniements by unknown authors, ** is viewed 
with suspicion by recent literary historians. They would explain 
the monuments of Frenc epic poetry “by what we know of the 
eleventh century rather than by what we do not know of the 
ninth.”** They are discarding conjectures in favor of ascer- 
tained facts. 

In the centuries immediately following the Norman Conquest, 
English literature and language reflected the fashions prevailing 
in contemporary French literature.** The Middle English Bestia- 
ries give evidence of a delight in animal epics which was coeval 


%* J. L. Hotson, “Colfox vs. Chauntecleer,” pp. 762 ff. 

"J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in ret English, p. 713. 

Cowling, Chaucer (New York, 1927), 

*§. Croxall, Fables of Aesop and Others (New York, 1856), pp. 345-6, 
“The Cock and the Fox.” 

”R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook, pp. 257 ff. 
: oad x Petersen, On the Sources of the Nonnes Preestes Tale (Boston, 

™This theory was imposed especially by Wolf’s theory of the composi- 
tion of the Homeric poems. 

*I. C. Lecompte, “Nonnes Preestes Tale and the Roman de Reynard,” 
MP, xiv (1917), pp. 737-749. 

“G. K. Mc Knight, Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse (Boston, 

1913), pp. ix and x. 
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with the popularity of the beast-epic tales in France. The Voz 
and Wolf is the sole representative in English before the time of 
Chaucer of the tale of Roman de Renard.** There is no exact 
original of The Vor and Wolf extant, but the story corresponds 
in the main outline to Branch IV of the French Roman de Ren- 
ard containing the “well incident.” The most distinctive addition 
to The Vox and Wolf is the dialog between the cock and the fox 
at the beginning. In this way, the work resembles the Nuns’ 
Priest’s Tale. The Vox and Wolf treats of five hens and a cock 
whereas the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale deals with seven hens and Chaun- 
tecleer.* 

Mr. I. C. Lecompte of Yale University, while commenting on 
Professor Foulet’s work, states that Branch II of the Roman de 
Renard which contains the Cock and Fox story is not a remanie- 
ment at all (as Sudre and Voretzsch would have us think), but 
part of an original work of art by Pierre de Saint-Cloud, in- 
spired by the Latin Ysengrimus ** and based upon this and other 
learned sources. Mr. Lécompte adds, maintaining his opposition 
to the folklorist theory of literary criticism, why assume another 
source than Renard which we know for Chaucer’s version of the 
Cock and Fox story?** Chaucer evidently does not follow Branch 
II of the Roman de Renard slavishly. But his variations bear a 
striking resemblance to those introduced by Heinrich de Gliche- 
zare in Reinhart Fuchs.*® Hence, either the two men made use 
of a similar earlier version—but this view is untenable for Mr. 
Lecompte—or the two independent men of letters, using the same 
material (the existing Branch II), reached results that have re- 
semblances at certain points.*° 

The affinity between the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale and the fable of 
Marie de France has been noted by many scholars. 

Professor Lecompte remarks that Chaucer probably knew the 
fable of Marie de France on the Cock and the Fox.** 

Henry Seidel Canby, in the Publication of the Modern Lan- 


* Ibid., p. xliii. 

* Ibid., p. Ix. 

“Composed about 1100 in Artois or southern part of Flanders. Con- 
tains two stories in f a 

*I. C. Lecompte, “Nonnes Tale and the Roman de Reynard,” 
MP, xiv, 740 ff. 

” Written after 1150. 

Ibid., p. 740. 

™ Ibid. 
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guage Association,** reports that Chaucer has expanded thirty- 
five lines of the fable of Marie de France into 625 lines of the 
Nuns’ Priest’s Tale. 

In the Originals and Analogues published by the Chaucer So- 
ciety, Dr. Furnivall indicates that the Nuns’ Priest’s Tale was 
founded on a fable written by a French poetess of the name of 
Marie, who obtained it from an Anglo-Saxon translation made 
by Alfred the Great of a Latin version of the story,** and the 
Roman de Renard. 

Mr. Thomas Tyrwhitt also felt that Marie’s fable was an 
original of Chaucer’s tale of Chauntecleer and Pertelote.** 

We can close the discussion of the tale with an apt quotation 
from Mr. George H. Cowling in Chaucer: 


“Tt is idle to look for an earlier version of Chaucer’s Nuns’ 
Priest’s Tale. It is original, if any of his tales are his own. 
The matter is as old as uncivilized man’s tales about beasts and 
birds. . . . Chaucer neither translated nor imitated. He took 
the story he read or heard and told it with the utmost freedom. 
He displayed learning and wit and exercised a vein of satire. 
red Chaucer, Chauntecleer, not Reynard, is the hero of the 
able.” 
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PUPIL NEGATIVISM 


Exceptional, indeed, is the teacher who has not been faced 
with the problem of the lackadaisical, laissez-faire, lazy type of 
pupil. Occasionally, the reasons for such attitudes are rooted 
in biology, psychology, or related fields, of mental and physical 
science. Sometimes, the forces of environment exert an adverse 
influence that result in a harvest of maladjustment. Complica- 
tions are also possible, when many concomitant influences com- 
bine to produce an avalanche of mental chaos. Such pupils are 
the exception in any group, and their presence is so conspicuous 
that classification is readily made. When confronted with such 
extreme types, a teacher endowed with professional spirit should 
reserve treatment to the specialist. 

In many cases, however, the pupil is just ordinarily lazy, and 
it becomes the duty of the teacher to render immediate, con- 
stant attention. To neglect such a duty is to nurture negative 
characteristics which will redound to the pupil’s future failure 

Non-technically, “Personality is the sum: total of acquired 
character factors.” In the light of such a definition, unless the 
pupil is aroused from this lethargy, maladjustment is inevitable. 

Granting that the exceptional cases demand specialized at- 
tention, the crux of this problem resolves itself to the field of 
teaching. 

In general, negativism applies to the aimless pupil who is 
indifferent about himself, his school or his future. More spe- 
cifically, negativism is a mental attitude which is reflected in 
habitual actions, whereby the pupil reluctantly performs a task 
in a positive manner. Personal observation is sufficient to prove 
that negativism is habitual among such groups of pupils. The 
seriousness of such an attitude, however, can be determined only 
at a great expenditure of time and effort. Under such adversity, 
the teacher may be satisfied with a generalization. 

Statistics are branded with technicality, but, when used with 
modernization, are productive of helpful information. To focus 
attention upon pupil negativism, visualize a modern school having 
an enrollment of 2,000 pupils, with the number of boys and girls 
approximately even. 

In order to concentrate on negativism, the subject was ap- 
proached from five viewpoints; namely, school spirit, intelligence 
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quotients, academic grades, absences and tardiness. Since offi- 
cial records were used, a high validity and reliability was main- 
tained. A person would be guilty of faulty judgment to con- 
clude that negativism existed from one type of examination. 
However, when the same answer prevailed after five different 
analyses, it was a fair indication that the trend was negative. 

To find a test or measure for school spirit is difficult. Fre- 
quently, the lack of spirit may be of financial origin. In con- 
structing the school spirit test, it seemed that the pupils who 
subscribed to the school paper manifested the proper attitude. 
The yearly subscription rate for the paper was within the hum- 
blest means of even elementary school pupils. Thus, the finan- 
cial argument is supported by weak premises. 

After classifying all pupils as buyers or non-buyers, the in- 
vestigation of school grades began. In order to interpret nega- 
tivism more accurately, the standard for the school was first 
computed, then a comparison of the buyers and non-buyers 
followed. 

For the 2,000 pupils studied, the mean academic grade was 
68.9. Further analysis revealed that the mean for all girls was 
71.1, while the academic efficiency for all boys settled at 66.9. 
Injecting the school spirit test into this phase of the study, the 
buyers among the boys and girls showed definite superiority. 
The former registered a mean of 71.3; the latter advanced to 
73.2. The mean barometer fell sharply when the non-buyers 
were analyzed. In this group, the girls reached only 67.7; the 
boys continued downward to 64.1. Such results seem to indi- 
cate that there is a correlation between school work and school 
spirit. 

Using the same division, the inquiry proceeded to the question 
of intelligence quotients. Although the infallibility of the “I. 
Q.” is far from being established, as yet, its judicious use is a 
source of knowledge. With this preface, reference to school 
standard indicated that the mean “I. Q.” for the two thousand 
pupils was 100.7. A variation of only two points was observed 
in the comparison of the girls with the boys. Interest was again 
aroused with the introduction of the school spirit test. Among 
the buyers, the results were even; the girls reaching 104.1, with 
the boys averaging 104.6. Such findings coincide with the con- 
clusions of many special studies, that sex is no detriment of 
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intelligence. An intellectual recession appeared when the re- 
sults of the non-buyers were observed. The girls had dropped 
to 95.1, which was a mean 2.3 below the boys. 

The seriousness of these variations becomes clear when it is 
realized that the mean is an average. With such large numbers 
included in these computations, variations are held within a 
small range. 

Having been alarmed at such significant signs of negativism, 
curiosity naturally leads one to an analysis of absences and 
tardiness. Again the correlation carried over. Of the total ab- 
sences, the non-buying group contributed 74 per cent. This 
same consistency carried through to cause 68 per cent of the 
school’s tardiness. 

Since this inquiry observed these equally numbered groups 
of buyers and non-buyers under five aspects, there appears to be 
sufficient warning of a serious situation. The germ of this nega- 
tive disease seems basic and contagious and demands the at- 
tention of every teacher from the kindergarten to the high 
school. This negativism is observable in every class of every 
school. It can be detected in manners, speech, appearance, car- 
riage, thought and action. All these small things are indications 
of the lack of self-reliance. Unless a positive, tactful effort is 
made to eradicate this malady, these pupils are building a foun- 
dation on which disappointment and destitution are constructed. 

Subject matter is important in teaching, since it is a medium 
through which the outcomes of learning are attained. However, 
the development of proper attitudes is likewise a learning out- 
come, and perhaps more important than subject matter. Since 
development of proper attitudes and subject matter are inter- 
changeable tools in the hands of the skillful teacher, every at- 
tempt to minimize negativism is an advance in the development 
of the whole child. 

James V. PRINDIVILLE. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT NEWSPAPER 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In order to justify its place in the curricular or extra-curricular 
program of a school, a subject or activity must pass a rigid test. 
A widely recognized test is the one proposed by the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education appointed by the 
National Education Association. This Commission described 
seven objectives or cardinal principles which “must find place in 
the education of every boy and girl.”* 

The purpose of this article is to justify, by the application of 
these principles, the presence of the student newspaper in the 
secondary school. I hope to prove that the model high school 
newspaper develops in the individual student “knowledge, inter- 
ests, ideals, habits, and powers”? which will enable him to find 
and to use to better advantage his place in society; in other 
words, that the seven objectives of education, as named by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, are 
realized to a sufficient extent in the conduct of a student news- 
paper to warrant its permanent place in the secondary school. 

By “student newspaper” I mean a weekly, bi-weekly, or 
monthly news sheet of from four to eight or more pages, edited 
according to good newspaper style in so far as this can be learned 
and applied by high school students. The faculty adviser directs 
the organization of the various departments but, so far as possible, 
permits the students to recognize and solve their own problems. 

The seven main objectives of education which the Commission 
wishes translated into daily practice are: (1) Health, (2) com- 
mand of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home-membership, 
(4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, (7) 
ethical character. In applying these objectives to the student 
newspaper, I have used the interpretation given by the Com- 
mission. 

In regard to the first objective, health, the Commission states: 
“The secondary school should provide health instruction, in- 
culcate health habits, organize an effective program of physical 
activities, regard health needs in planning work and play, and 
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cooperate with home and community in safeguarding and pro- 
moting health interests.’”* 

The student newspaper can promote the health program by 
publishing well-written feature stories and such other matters 
as timely illustrations of the work of the school nurse and statis- 
tics regarding the general health conditions found by the nurse 
and health inspectors. It can also sponsor health contests and 
run the picture of the champion health class. Naturally, the 
program of physical activities sponsored by the school receives 
adequate publicity in all school papers. The student newspaper 
thus proves to be a very important factor in arousing the public, 
especially the parents, to recognize the health needs of the adoles- 
cent. Once the public understands the need for a good health 
program, it will cooperate more fully in making it successful. 
Without this cooperation, the efforts of the school authorities 
would be almost useless. 

The second objective is command of fundamental processes; 
especially does the Commission stress facility in the use of the 
mother tongue. It is in the realization of this objective that the 
school newspaper functions in an outstanding manner. The study 
of the meaning, spelling, syllabication, and usage of words; the 
study of antonyms and synonyms; the application of the rules 
of punctuation and of grammar; skill in using the various rhetor- 
ical devices for securing and holding the interest of the reader— 
all these and more are the ordinary requisites for successful work 
on the school newspaper. The style sheet and the proofreaders’ 
guide are in constant use and the students “learn to do by 
doing,” hence the lessons are firmly fixed. 

The students in the business department learn to keep simple 
accounts; to write, endorse, cash, and deposit checks; to make 
out and receipt bills; to write business letters. The mailing de- 
partment learns the value of accuracy; the postal rules and regu- 
lations; the worth of neat, well-kept and annotated records, 
especially card indexes. 

Worthy home-membership, the third objective, is but indirectly 
realized by the experience of the students in school newspaper 
work. The transfer of training is not so evident. Regard for the 
feelings of others, however, is a virtue which must be practiced 
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to an astonishing degree by the members of a successful staff and 
harmonious group action is absolutely essential to the success of 
the newspaper. The work is a constant give-and-take process. 
The habits thus formed naturally react favorably in the family 
circle. To this extent, I believe, worthy home-membership is 
furthered by the student publication. 

Vocation, the fourth objective, has a powerful ally in the stu- 
dent newspaper. It would be hard to name another school 
activity, curricular or extra-curricular, which could compete with 
the school newspaper as an orientation agent. The active mem- 
bers of the staff become, for the most part, rather intimately 
acquainted with the work of the printer, the linotypist, the type- 
setter, the proofreader, the writer of headlines, the engraver, the 
advertising manager, the commercial artist, the literary man, the 
postmaster, the journalist, the editor, and in a general way with 
the lines of business of the advertisers and patrons of the paper. 
Contacts which staff members have with successful alumni are 
invaluable in this connection. 

Civic education, one of the sacred trusts of the school, is the 
fifth objective. According to the Commission, the following are 
essential for good citizenship: (1) “A many-sided interest in the 
welfare of the communities to which one belongs; (2) loyalty to 
ideals of civic righteousness; (3) practical knowledge of social 
agencies and institutions; (4) good judgment as to means and 
methods that will promote one social end without defeating 
others; and as putting all these into effect, habits of cordial 
cooperation in social undertakings.’’* Let us consider each of 
these points separately. 

1. “A many-sided interest in the welfare of the communities 
to which one belongs.” The school is a community or social 
group and in order to have a successful newspaper the staff must 
tap all the sources of news; that is, all departments of the school 
must receive recognition in the news columns. 

2. “Loyalty to ideals of civic righteousness.” This adult virtue 
is paralleled in the school by loyalty to school ideals, and the 
staff of the student paper is responsible in a large measure for 
the maintaining of what is popularly called “school spirit.” __ 

3. “Practical knowledge of social agencies and institutions.” 
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In this connection the committee stresses the work in English, 
which, it says, “should kindle social ideals and give insight into 
social conditions and into personal character as related to these 
conditions.” Now a social ideal is a standard of perfection em- 
bodying a greater service of man to man in community life. 
School publications should aim to feature, at least once during 
each school year, the work of each pupil in the school. This 
means that the unpopular students, the backward students, and 
the students of small opportunities from handicapped homes will 
be in the spotlight at least once a year for that particular some- 
thing in which they are most keenly interested and in which, 
therefore, they can usually do superior work. Seeking out the 
hobbies or the talents of these backward members of the school 
as a social unit gives invaluable training to the reporters and to 
the staff in general. It is astonishing to note how many geniuses 
can be discovered by an energetic staff in one year. 

4. “Good judgment as to means and methods that will promote 
one social end without defeating others.” This is a problem 
frequently met with especially by the editorial writer. Con- 
cretely expressed, some of the problems are: to correct school 
abuses through timely editorials without at the same time 
“knocking” the school; to get the public interested in the school; 
to get changes in the curriculum without incurring the disfavor of 
the faculty; to glorify the school without seeming to cast slurs on 
the neighboring schools; in short, to work out tactful ways and 
means of handling problems directly connected with the school 
as a social unit without antagonizing other social units. 

Worthy use of leisure is the next cardinal principle to consider. 
“Education,” again quoting from the Report, “should equip the 
individual to secure from his leisure the recreation of body, mind, 
and spirit, and the enrichment and enlargement of his person- 
ality.”*> Let us examine these four points separately. 

1. “The recreation of body.” Only by suggestion can the stu- 
dent newspaper influence the worthy use of leisure for physical 
well-being, but this has an important psychological value. Stu- 
dents who are below par physically can be roused to action by 
stories of physical weaklings, who overcame their handicap by 
sheer will power, such as, Theodore Roosevelt, J. E. West, Helen 
Keller, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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2. “The recreation of mind.” The newspaper functions here 
very vitally as far as the editorial department is concerned. 
“Self-instruction waits on interest and enjoyment,”® and self- 
instruction in composition is the best instruction. The inspira- 
tion of breaking into print has led countless ambitious youths to 
spend their leisure moments studying rhetorical forms of expres- 
sion in order to produce desirable effects on the reading public. 
The students who feel no urge to write regularly for publication, 
can receive thorough mental recreation by participating in intel- 
lectual contests which should be a part of the annual program 
of the student newspaper. These usually take the form of poem, 
song, and short-story contests, or puzzles, even. 

3. “Recreation of spirit.” The spontaneous simplicity and 
naturalness of the weli-edited school newspaper is in direct con- 
trast to the sophisticated adult newspaper. Many educators 
indorse the school newspaper with but one point in view—namely, 
the gradual rejuvenation of the newspaper world by the former 
school editors through the carrying out into that world of the 
high ideals which were made a very part of their being. Thus 
they will aid in the education of the world in the sense in which 
Nicholas Murray Butler defines education: “A gradual adjust- 
ment to the spiritual possessions of the race.” 7 

4. “Enrichment and enlargement of his personality.” If we 
agree with Nicholas Murray Butler’s definition of education 
quoted above, then we must acknowledge that the house organ 
of an educational institution will enrich and enlarge the person- 
ality of the makers as well as the readers of that house organ, 
for under the terms “spiritual possessions of the race” Nicholas 
Murray Butler includes “the scientific inheritance, the literary 
inheritance, the aesthetic inheritance, the politico-social inheri- 
tance, and the religious inheritance, to all five of which the stu- 
dent is entitled.” * 

The zenith of the objectives was reached when the Commis- 
sion named ethical character. “The realization of the objectives 
already named is dependent upon ethical character, that is, upon 
conduct founded upon right principles, clearly perceived and 
loyally adhered to,” ® or in the words of Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J., 


* Newspaper Writing in High Schools, L. N. Flint, p. 24 
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“Since character is life dominated by principle, the elements 
which go to the make-up of character are reducible to the grasp 
of principles by the intellect and the use of the will in applying 
them to action.”*° How can we apply these principles to a 
journalistic project in high school? 

It has been held by philosophers since Plato that the four 
cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance— 
are the common qualities of all other moral virtues. “Within 
limits the cardinal virtues may be said to be a scientifically 
arranged group, helpful to clearness of aim for a man who is 
struggling after well-ordered conduct in a disordered world.” ** 
I have then chosen the four cardinal virtues as the basis on which 
to test out the degree to which the student newspaper realizes the 
seventh and most important objective. Each of these virtues 
will be given individual consideration. 

1. “Prudence is the wise and careful scrutiny of the probable 
outcome of any action, so as to avoid conduct leading to undesir- 
able consequences.” 72 “Prudence draws its lessons from the 
past, uses the knowledge of the present and forecasts and pre- 
pares for the future. Docility in learning from others, sagacity in 
choosing aright, foresight, caution, and discretion are the hand- 
maids of prudence.” ** The adolescent is by nature a “fire-eater.” 
He glories in wrestling out and solving actual situations and 
triumphantly announcing his decisions. The student newspaper, 
perhaps more than any other activity, gives to the student oppor- 
tunities for practice in making decisions and then abiding by 
the consequences. A little experience teaches him more about the 
value of prudence than all the learned disquisitions of his elders. 
Here are just a few of the many instances wherein the fiery 
nature of the adolescent newspaper worker learns the value of 
prudence: An umpire renders a biased decision; a visiting team 
plays in an unsportsmanlike manner; a student is expelled from 
the athletic team or from the school for disgraceful conduct; a 
student wins a high scholastic award dishonestly; a rival school 
paper publishes a very uncomplimentary news story or comment. 
Any high school teacher knows what the first impulse of the 
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members of the newspaper staff will be when confronted with the 
problems noted. Although prudence, as suggested above, teaches 
the student that it is not always best to tell all the truth, in a 
still more striking way does it bring him to realize that he must 
tell nothing that is not the truth. 

2. “Justice, the most important of the cardinal virtues, is a 
moral quality or habit which perfects the will and inclines it to 
render to each and to all what belongs to them. . . . Together 
with charity it regulates man’s intercourse with his fellow- 
men.” ** Students have a strong innate sense of justice. Student 
opinion is so strong on the point of justice, which is popularly 
known as “fair play,” that the newspaper staff to be successful 
in any degree must practice it. No student newspaper can live 
and show itself partial to one clique, one teacher, or one activity. 
The members of the staff are actually forced to practice the 
virtue of justice. 

3. “Fortitude is the exercise of moral courage against the evil 
spirit of the times, against improper fashions, against human 
respect, against the common tendency to seek at least the com- 
fortable, if not the voluptuous.”*® For the newspaper worker 
there is no more important virtue than fortitude. A small 
library has been written on this subject alone. To be a great 
journalist one must have an inflexible character, through his 
newspaper he must give to men the data on which to form social 
judgments, and these data must not be dictated by commercial 
or personal interests. His is indeed a sacred trust. The student 
newspaper can bring home this idea in a very vivid manner by 
running feature stories of the great journalists who have prac- 
ticed the virtue of fortitude in a heroic degree. Don R. Mellett, 
for instance, began his glorious career as editor of a high school 
newspaper. The editorial page, furthermore, gives the students 
ample opportunity to apply those principles to the life about 
them in their own social unit, the school. 

4. “Temperance is the righteous habit which makes a man 
govern his natural appetite for pleasures of the senses in ac- 
cordance with the norm prescribed by reason. Temperance has 
for subordinate virtues, abstinence, chastity, and modesty... . 
By transfusing man’s estimate with truth, and increasing his self- 

“ Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. viii, p. 571. 
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knowledge modesty guards him against the radical malice of 
pride.” ** Let us look at but one phase of temperance in con- 
nection with the student newspaper. It often happens, especially 
in the smaller high schools, that the main positions on the staff 
are held by students who are not physically eligible for the 
major athletic activities. Many regard this as a stigma and 
have a natural aversion for the favored ones. A position on the 
staff of the newspaper, with the power it affords to avenge 
personal grievances indirectly, gives the sponsor splendid oppor- 
tunities to bring home the fact that physical prowess is not a 
symbol of fitness to be a leader and that neither are self-esteem, 
prodigality, glibness in speech, nor modish apparel symbols of 
leadership. 

With a mistaken sense of economy born of the financial crisis, 
many Catholic schools have suppressed the student newspaper; 
an analysis, such as this article has attempted, should direct 
budget-cutting to other less valuable curricular or extra-curric- 
ular activities. We are justified in according the student news- 
paper a permanent place in secondary education. 

Sister Mary Cuare O’Net1, S. N. D. 


* Op. cit., Vol. xiv, p. 481. 
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THE CATHOLIC THEATRE AND THE SCHOOL 


On June 15, 1937, the Catholic Theatre Conference was born. 
From a modest group of a few leaders seeking to integrate Catho- 
lic dramatics in the United States into a national federation the 
Conference has grown into a nation-wide organism rapidly ful- 
filling an old dream—Catholic Theatre. 

When the group of Catholic drama specialists foregathered at 
Chicago last June, and later in the summer at Washington, a 
metamorphosis in the relationship between Catholic drama and 
Catholic education was portended. If the Catholic Theatre 
Conference in the years to come approaches the achievements of 
its objectives, an extensive renovation in the Catholic school’s 
outlook on its theatrical activities is inevitable. An analysis of 
the nature of Catholic Theatre, embodied in the Catholic The- 
atre Conference, makes this prognostication abundantly reason- 
able. 

Briefly, Catholic Theatre is an old idea and a new fact. The 
old idea of unity of ideals, standards, purposes. The new fact is 
that such a time-honored notion as spiritual unity has been ap- 
plied actively to the field of Catholic drama in the United 
States. 

In the “old era,” practically every parish and educational in- 
stitution of the secondary and higher grades and many Catholic 
clubs and societies boasted its dramatic unit. All of them we 
were accustomed to term, loosely, Catholic theatricals. They 
suffered from varied aims and uses. They were starved with a 
malnutrition of talent both as to directors, actors, and more 
especially suitable and worth-while play material. These groups 
muddled along, raising funds for debt-ridden parishes, providing 
a vent for excess youthful energy, serving a social purpose—in 
short, doing about everything but contributing materially to the 
development of an American Catholic theatre tradition. 

Catholic Action in the domain of the theatre stands forth as 
an imperative in the light of the abuses which the professional 
theatre has heaped upon the integrity of the dramatic art. If 
the prostitution of the modern stage were merely an artistic deg- 
radation, a decadence of genius, a descent to mediocrity and 
vapidity, the reform would be strictly artistic, technical. But 
the debasement has been a process of converting a thing of 
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beauty into a purveyor of immorality and licentiousness. Con- 
sequently, the duty of Catholic Theatre has become primarily 
moral, religious, and secondarily social and therefore patriotic. 

In simple justice it must be noted that American Catholics 
have not been entirely remiss in attempts to restore the theatre 
and drama to their proper place in the scheme of life. Father 
Urban Nagle’s Blackfriar movement addressed itself to this task 
several years ago, as did Father Matthias Helfen with his Catho- 
lic Dramatic Movement, and as have many other perhaps more 
local projects throughout the country. But the pressing need 
for a national, concentrated effort on the part of all Catholic 
drama organizations to rid the theatre of its disedifying dross 
has been demonstrated by the success of the Legion of Decency 
in purging the films. 

The Legion of Decency has driven home the lesson that little 
can be accomplished in the way of reforming our institutions of 
public entertainment without a nation-wide, intensified, unified 
movement. Such a movement can hardly achieve the desired 
results without a reasonable unanimity of standards, aims, taste. 
And solidarity of outlook, coupled with action, is not possible 
without federation of all groups concerned with the subject to be 
reformed. The Catholic Theatre Conference exists today as a 
source of this much needed collective power. 

Another lesson taught by the Legion of Decency was that posi- 
tive as well as negative action is necessary to maintain high 
standards in art. The Theatre Conference foresaw that with 
the thousands of active and flourishing Catholic drama groups 
throughout the nation—in parishes, schools and Little Theatres 
—the opportunity to recompense Catholic theatre lovers for the 
prurient products of Broadway was close at hand, ready-made, a 
circumstance not enjoyed by the Legion of Decency in the 
cinema field. Merely by coordinating these groups through ad- 
herence to a set of artistic and moral norms and assisting them 
to present meritorious vehicles, according to these norms, with 
finished technique, the Conference was convinced it could supply 
positive, digestible pabulum as a substitute for the repulsive 
fare served by Broadway. The creation of a new play reper- 
toire based on sound art, morality and taste, the compilation of 
lists of existing vehicles having the same character, the distribu- 
tion of information and advice, and the provision of leadership 
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are among the means now being employed by the Conference to 
stimulate fresh and significant activities among Catholic theatre 
groups in their respective localities. 

Such is Catholic Theatre today as it stands on the threshhold 
of what promises to be a new era for the American stage. 

School dramatics, by infusion in the Conference, must neces- 
sarily cease to be extracurricular. This is predicated upon the 
fact that the schools will be indispensable units in the project of 
rehabilitating the American stage through the furtherance of 
Catholic Theatre. The importance of the larger work which 
they are to be called upon to assist should see an end to the 
underemphasis on dramatics in our institutions of learning. No 
longer should students indulge in dramatics as they do in hockey, 
football, baseball, or fencing, for beyond them at graduation 
will stretch new vistas of opportunities for dramatic careers, 
outlets never before afforded. Beyond the commencement will 
lie the field of the Parish Theatre and the Little Theatre, the 
next rungs in the ladder of the Catholic Theatre Conference 
system. Graduating actors and actresses and directors and play- 
wrights may today look forward to channels for their talents as 
never before. 

Such a prospect must have its effect upon the attitude of Cath- 
olic institutions and educators toward dramatics. Viewed as a 
training ground not only for students with theatrical bent, but 
for future leaders in the Catholic theatre movement, dramatics 
as a high school and college subject will tend to loom larger on 
the academic horizon. Some institutions already have accorded 
the dramatic arts a place more in keeping with their usefulness. 
That this policy will spread cannot now be doubted. 

The real point is that Catholic dramatic activity, by virtue 
of the new Catholic theatre movement, has been fashioned into 
a system, replacing the potpouri of former days. Catholic 
Theatre, as an ordered plan, embraces the whole span of human 
life from the juvenile to the adult, the whole range of dramatic 
activity from the grammar school recitation to the finished work 
on the stage of the Little Theatre. The Children’s Theatre, the 
Adolescent, and finally the Adult, or Little Theatre, are co- 
herently, progressively, cooperatively, interdependently linked 
in the organization of the Theatre Conference. 

The school will always be the most effective agency for the 
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intellectual development of youth, whether it be in science, com- 
merce, or art. Regardless of the common opinion that experience 
in the theatre is the best teacher, the school remains the logical 
instrument for the development of aspirants to theatrical ca- 
reers. In Catholic Theatre it must decidedly be such. That our 
schools have become conscious of their importance to Catholic 
Theatre is attested by the fact that they are joining the ranks of 
the Catholic Theatre Conference in all parts of the country. 

The Catholic Theatre Conference has served to bring to light 
the notable dramatic record our men’s and women’s colleges and 
our high schools have achieved. Some of this work has been 
under way for many years. Through the coordination offered 
by Catholic Theatre, it is now possible to derive the maximum 
benefit from the rich training and talent development donated 
to the students in the course of their work by enabling the prod- 
ucts of college drama endeavors to confer the fruits of their edu- 
cation in the theatre upon the adult groups in parish and Little 
Theatre. 

It is to be hoped that Catholic educational agencies will 
promptly prepare themselves for the role they are to take in 
Catholic Theatre. Practically this can be done by a wider in- 
clusion of drama as a fundamental department of the curricula; 
by membership in the Catholic Theatre Conference; closer rela- 
tionship with parish and community theatre enterprises; the pro- 
vision of more Workshop and Laboratory Theatres as vehicles 
for the application of academic lessons learned in the classroom; 
and, above all, by a deep consciousness of participation in an 
apostolate that touches the masses of men. Without the school, 
the effort to salvage the theatre will be a more difficult one for 
the parish and Little Theatres. 

The Catholic schools of the country have a resplendent record 
in most other fields of Catholic Action. It should not be too 
much to expect, therefore, that they will not fail the Apostolate 
of the Stage. The headquarters of the Catholic Theatre Con- 
ference rest under the wings of the Catholic University of 
America. May this be a symbol of, and augury for, Catholic 
Education’s assistance to the mission of Catholic Theatre as the 
arm of Catholic Action in the drama. 

E. Francis McDevrrt, 
Editor, The Bulletin of the Catholic Theatre Conference. 
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THE REAL IMPLICATION OF SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
GOALS FOR EDUCATION 


A generation ago, the natural sciences formed the focal point 
around which secular education was largely organized. Today 
the emphasis has shifted to the social sciences. This influence 
has naturally made itself felt in our Catholic schools. The so- 
cial ills in the world today are sufficient justification for stres- 
sing the study of social problems. Any sound Christian phi- 
losophy of education must allow a place for man’s social obliga- 
tions, for Christ Himself told us that we have duties toward our 
neighbor as well as to God. 

If we lose sight of Christian principles there is real danger in 
over-emphasizing the social studies; we may forget that man 
has other obligations in life besides those to society. This is 
particularly true of secular education. Some years ago John 
Dewey wrote: “Apart from participation in social life, the school 
has no moral end or aim.” This would seem to imply that man’s 
ultimate purpose in life is membership in society. 

Despite the tremendous influence which Dewey has exerted on 
education in this country we have not yet had any “official” 
philosophy of education. By “official” I do not mean that it is 
authorized or sanctioned by the government, but that it is ac- 
cepted and promulgated by an influential and organized body of 
educators. There is a possibility, however, that within the next 
few years we may see the adoption of some such set of princi- 
ples by the organized expression of education in this country. 

In the fall of 1932 the National Education Association set up 
a committee “to propose to the Association desirable Social- 
Economic Goals of America, and that the committee indicate 
the materials and methods which the schools of the nation should 
use to attain these goals.” Recently the committee submitted 
its report under the title “Implications of Social-Economic 
Goals for Education.” If the National Education Association 
should formally adopt this report it would come as close to being 
an “official” philosophy of education in this country, as would be 
possible short of the government itself setting up such a pro- 
gram. While it is true that the National Education Association 
does not embrace even a majority of teachers it is the strong- 
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est organized and most influential educational agency in this 
country. 

Let us analyze this report and attempt to answer these two 
questions: In determining the social-economic goals of educa- 
tion does the committee admit that education has any other 
goals or aims? If it admits of none other, then we may ask the 
further question: What are the implications of such a philosophy 
of life—for the end of education can be no different from the 
end of life itselfi—and how does it square with the principles 
upon which this government is based? As to the first question, 
nowhere in the report have I been able to find a clear-cut 
answer one way or the other. I think, however, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to show that in setting up such goals, the com- 
mittee intends to imply that they are all-embracing. In other 
words, there is nothing in the report to indicate that man has 
any other destiny than to satisfy his social-economic needs or 
that education should prepare for any other destiny than mem- 
bership in human society. “The whole spirit of education and 
every hour of the school day are involved in the task of prepar- 
ing the succeeding generations for achieving the nation’s social- 
economic goals” (p. 121). 

The committee first lists the ten characteristics “desired for 
the individual American.” They are: Hereditary strength; physi- 
cal security; participation in an evolving culture, (a) skills, 
technics, and knowledges, (b) values, standards, and outlooks; 
an active, flexible personality; suitable occupation; economic 
security; mental security; equality of opportunity; freedom; 
fair play. The first thing that strikes our attention is the ab- 
sence of religion as a thing “desired for the individual Ameri- 
can.” It is true that in various places the report speaks of the 
church and religion, but there is nothing in the context which 
would lead us to the conclusion that the church and religion are 
considered in any other aspect than their cultural influence on 
society. “The church is a supplemental agency to the home in 
the transmitting of culture. Formerly the church was, after the 
home, the most important means in society through which cul- 
ture was transmitted. Art, music, and, in fact, the whole pro- 
gram of formal education were transmitted through the church. 
The church, however, has largely lost this influence, and today 
it is an agency confined too exclusively to the religious elements 
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in our culture. This narrowed function has greatly weakened 
the influence of the church as a social institution for the trans- 
mission of culture” (p. 49). It is clearly implied that the less 
the churches have to do with the supernatural the greater will 
be their contribution to the social welfare. “Nevertheless the 
new morality of the churches is increasingly codified, and is ex- 
tending itself through processes of rational discussions and edu- 
cation rather than through appeal to specific divine authority in 
behalf of the novel propositions reached” (p. 110). 

Throughout the report it is reiterated in one form or another 
than an objective standard of morality cannot be accepted. 
“There are values, standards, and outlooks that reflect the ex- 
perience of the race and, most important, regulate the attention 
of the individual, determine his choices, organize his activities, 
and mold his personality. The basis of human motivation is 
found just here—what is good, what is bad; what is right, what 
is wrong. Responsiveness to motives which harmonize self-in- 
terests with social interests will grow by virtue of better appre- 
ciation of the values, standards, and outlooks which actuate 
human conduct” (p. 11). “The emphasis on thinking, for ex- 
ample, as against authority, and on the relativity of ethical 
standards, constitutes a major challenge. Yet this emphasis is 
definitely embodied in the organization of this school” (p. 64). 

This latter quotation brings out another point which is re- 
peated in one form or another; namely, that man must choose 
between two methods of solving the problems of life; the first is 
to appeal to authority and the supernatural, the second is to use 
his intelligence. It is assumed that the two are contradictory and 
man must choose the latter. “The issue that is here being 
forced is whether the emerging problems of a changing civiliza- 
tion are to be dealt with in terms of attitudes and beliefs that 
are determined beforehand or whether education should be pri- 
marily concerned with the task of providing for the continuous 
remaking of beliefs and for the correlative remaking of in- 
stitutional forms” (p. 58). “This amiable agreement is en- 
dangered, however, when it appears that the democratic test, 
which rejects all, ‘eternal verities,’ carries with it far-reaching 
implications as to the nature of truth and the function of in- 
telligence in human life” (p. 59). “With respect to the method 
of the sciences we get exemplifications of what is meant by reli- 
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ance on intelligence and the experimental attitude; with respect 
to content we get a conception of the universe which is not only 
at variance with the supernaturalism hallowed by tradition but 
which encourages man to become master of his own destiny; 

..” (p. 63). “With others the attempt to apply intelligence 
will perhaps result in serious perturbation or even panic; and the 
conclusion may be reached by these that intelligence, apart from 
some higher authority, is unequalled to the task of devising 
acceptable principles of conduct” (p. 65). 

With regard to the role which religion has to play in deter- 
mining man’s beliefs and customs, the report says, “It has been 
the historic role of religion to provide man with these basic 
ideas, conceptions, and beliefs and patterns of conduct. The 
crisis that now exists in western European culture arises pri- 
marily, not from economic changes and political disputes, but 
from the disintegration of the organizing ideas and beliefs of 
our traditional religions” (p. 88). “Thus far, there has not ap- 
peared a body of coherent, integrating ideas and beliefs, con- 
sonant with recent scientific findings and theories, to replace the 
older beliefs” (p. 89). There is no suggestion that a return to 
historic religious beliefs might furnish man with the necessary 
patterns of conduct required for a stable social order. 

When dealing with the problem of mental insecurity in which 
many people find themselves today, the report says: “Perhaps 
the nearest approach to a formulation that will embrace the many 
aspects of the question of mental security is to say that every 
individual is threatened with mental insecurity by uncertainty 
or confusion over the basic philosophical questions of life and 
his own status in life and by anxiety and guilt arising from his 
childhood experiences. Man has to feel he belongs in the world 
and belongs to something bigger than himself—family, nation, 
or race” (p. 97). Sound philosophy has always attempted to 
interpret the “basic philosophical questions of life” in terms of 
the ultimate reality, which for the Christian is God. But if that 
“something bigger than himself” which man must feel that he 
belongs to is nothing more than family, nation, or race, is this 
not equivalent to considering society as the ultimate reality? 

I realize only too well that one can very easily misrepresent 
the point of view of an author, by a carefully selected series of 
quotations, which apart from the context, give quite another 
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meaning than was originally intended. I believe, however, that 
a careful reading of the report will show that such quotations as 
given above quite accurately represent the basic point of view 
of the report, even though the report itself says: “A critical 
reader will discover that some of the subcommittee reports em- 
body a social and educational philosophy which is at variance 
with the philosophy set forth by other subcommittees” (p. 6). 
I do not think it is a misrepresentation of the report to say that 
while there is no clear-cut statement to this effect there is by 
implication a denial of any further aim to human life than the 
satisfaction of social-economic needs. The school is considered 
to have no other purpose than preparation for social life. “Since 
the life we envisage is a moving and developing life, there is 
complete harmony between adoption by the school of a definite 
and unified social purpose and liberation of the school from all 
indoctrination for sectarian, partisan, and class purposes” (p. 
120). If society is to be the standard by which moral and 
ethical questions are to be judged—and the report is very definite 
on this point—what else can it mean than that society is the 
ultimate reality? 

Now what are the implications of a philosophy of life which 
makes society the ultimate reality? Since the report attempts 
to find a solution for the problems which beset democratic 
America, I shall deal with just one aspect of the question. How 
does such a philosophy square with the principles upon which 
this government rests? The Declaration of Independence says: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; ...” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence thus very definitely admits that the source of our 
rights (natural, not political) is the Creator. Governments are 
instituted not to give these rights but to protect them. In a 
democratic society the powers of the government are derived 
from the consent of the governed; that is, the people. But note 
well, the government does not confer these rights, it only pro- 
tects them. 

Among these natural rights we might list in addition to the 
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life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness mentioned in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the right to worship God, to marry, to 
educate children. We must logically ascribe the source of these 
rights to what we consider the ultimate source of all authority. 
For the theist it must be God; but for one who holds that so- 
ciety is the ultimate reality it must be society that gives us 
these rights. If this be true, then it must follow that what so- 
ciety has given it may also take away. In a democratic form 
of government the rights of the majority will ordinarily be pro- 
tected. Without strong safeguards the minority is always in 
danger. While the purpose of a Constitution is to protect the 
rights of all people, it is more especially needed for the minority. 
A doctrine, then, which makes human rights depend on the 
will of society places in jeopardy the rights of all people, espe- 
cially the minority, and is contrary to the very principles on 
which this government rests. 

Take the case of Germany in its persecution of religion, both 
Catholic and Protestant, and also of the Jewish people. It is 
true Germany is not a democracy, but in this case the principle 
is the same. If human rights have no other basis than the will 
of society, then the German government, as the organized ex- 
pression of society in that country, is perfectly within its rights 
in trying to abolish Christianity and in eliminating the Jewish 
people from positions of influence in German life, if it deems 
such to be for the welfare of society or the state. No one who 
subscribes to the theory that society is the ultimate reality can 
logically protest against the action of the German government, 
except on the grounds that in the long run it will prove harm- 
ful to Germany. Germany could well reply: “We must be the 
judge of what is best for our country,” and to this retort there 
is no answer. 

There are many educators today who are preaching the doc- 
trine of social efficiency as the goal of education. They may 
not realize the full implication of this doctrine; many would 
probably reject such conclusions as logically follow from it; but 
if the doctrine is admitted in principle, even by implication, it 
will be but a matter of time until the logical consequences man- 
ifest themselves in public life. About a century and a quarter 
ago Hegel was lecturing to a handful of students in the German 
universities on the Absolute State. Few understood his doc- 
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trine at that time, and it is doubtful if Hegel himself realized 
their full implications. Others after him began to draw the 
logical conclusions that followed from his principles. As we look 
at Germany today we see the consequences of this doctrine work- 
ing out in practice. 

With the tempo of life speeding up in all directions it requires 
much less time than formerly for the consequences of a given 
doctrine to manifest themselves. If American secular education 
proceeds to set up membership in society as the highest goal of 
education—and of life itself; if it rejects fixed standards of 
right and wrong; if it admits nothing as fixed and permanent, 
then whether it wills it or not, it is including in the “eternal 
verities” which it rejects, those very rights which our govern- 
ment was instituted to protect for us. Formulated as a program 
to develop a better democracy in this country, it will prove to 
be the very means of bringing about the destruction of democ- 


racy. 
Cart J. Ryan. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MILWAUKEE MEETING OF N. C. E. A. 


Those who attend the 35th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association in Milwaukee, April 
20th, 21st and 22nd, will be interested in the following facts: 

Location of Milwaukee. West shore of Lake Michigan, at 
confluence of Milwaukee, Menomonee and Kinnickinnic Rivers, 
85 miles north of Chicago. 

Population. 1937—624,243 (12th largest city in U. S.). 

Milwaukee Auditorium. N.C.E.A. Convention Headquarters. 
Contains eight meetings halls seating nearly 15,000 persons. Lo- 
cated W. Kilbourne Ave., W. State St., N. Fifth and N. Sixth Sts. 

Catholic Educational Institutions in Archdiocese. Seminary 
of St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis (Diocesan Priests). Immac- 
ulate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc (Redemptorist 
Fathers). Monastery of Mt. St. Philip, Granville (Servite 
Fathers). St. Bonaventure Minor Seminary, Sturtevant (Order 
of Friars Minor). St. Lawrence Preparatory Seminary; Mt. Cal- 
vary (Capuchin Fathers). Marquette University, Milwaukee 
(Society of Jesus). Mount Mary College, Milwaukee (School 
Sisters of Notre Dame). High Schools, 25; enrollment, 5,173. 
Elementary Schools, 199; enrollment, 52,733. 


Convention Features 


Pontifical Mass. April 20, 10:00 A. M., Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. Sermon by Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of 
Milwaukee. 

Banquet. April 21, 7:00 P. M., Hotel Pfister. Addresses— 
Hon. John A. Matthews and Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D. 

Meetings. April 20, 21, and 22, Milwaukee Auditorium. Par- 
ish-School Department, Secondary-School Department, School 
Superintendents’ Department, College and University Depart- 
ment, Seminary Department, Minor-Seminary Section, and Cath- 
olic Blind-Education Section. 

Exhibits. April 20, 21, and 22, Commercial and School-Art 
Exhibits. Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Convent and Hotel Reservations. Should be secured through 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Chairman, Local Committee, 625 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


The announcement of the Summer Session for 1938 at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C., which has 
just been issued by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Director, lists 383 
courses in 36 departments of study taught by a faculty of 133 
of whom 59 are visiting instructors from other institutions of 
learning throughout the United States. 

The School of Nursing presents courses in advanced nursing 
practice, administration and public health nursing. The School 
of Social Work will play a prominent part in the summer pro- 
gram. These professional schools will give courses covering the 
entire field of their activities. 

The Institute of Dramatic Arts and the Preachers Institute 
will extend their work to meet the additional needs of students 
who have taken the basic courses in previous years according to 
the announcement. 

The division of Library Science will give both graduate and 
undergraduate courses in the use and administration of libraries 
and the reading interests of children of all ages with a faculty 
which includes members of the staff of the Library of Congress, 
the Public Library of Washington and the public school system. 

The Department of Education with 41 courses has the largest 
number listed in the Announcement. Biology, ranging from 
courses in first principles through genetics, ecology and advanced 
genetics, comes second with 32 courses. Other large offerings 
occur in the departments of Chemistry, English, History, Math- 
ematics, Music and Philosophy. 

Courses in the School of Social Science indicate an effort to 
meet the growing interest in contemporary social problems. Of 
special note are the offerings in the financial organization of so- 
ciety, international economic relations, public finance and income 
tax accounting. The division of Accounting will include, among 
other courses, one in institutional management for those inter- 
ested in organizations, convents, hospitals, parishes, schools and 
similar institutions. 

Last year the Summer Session offered professional work in 
the drama for the first time. This was combined with the usual 
work in dramatic literature and was organized as the Blackfriar 
Institute of Dramatic Art. Plays were given in a sylvan theatre 
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on the University campus and in the gymnasium, weekly motion 
pictures were presented and a Catholic Theatre Conference was 
sponsored at the end of the Session. This work will be expanded 
for the summer of 1938 including additional work in Speech. 
One new course in this division will be radio broadcasting and 
the required vocal techniques. Two outstanding courses in this 
field will be in costume designing and the moral principles of art 
and drama. 

Of special interest to teachers in the department of education 
are courses in methods of teaching commercial subjects and cur- 
riculum making for Catholic schools. The problem child re- 
ceives careful consideration in work in remedial reading, loom 
weaving and varied crafts which have been found most success- 
ful in dealing with unadjusted children. 

Other departments listed by the Announcement to give courses 
during the coming summer are Anthropology, Art, Architecture, 
Child Study, Comparative Philology, Economies, French, Geog- 
raphy, Geology, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Religion, Slavic and Spanish. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY LECTURE SERIES 


At a recent meeting of the officers and members of the finance 
committee, The Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, a plan was evolved whereby funds might be 
secured to eliminate a portion of the deficit under which the 
Society has been laboring during recent years. The plan is to 
secure lecture engagements in seminaries, colleges, academies and 
from lay groups throughout the country. The lecturer, Mr. 
Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary of the Society, is prepared to treat 
the following subjects: The Practical Aspects of the Liturgical 
Revival; The Arts of the Church Today; Stained Glass—The 
Craft and Its Mysteries. These three lectures are of special in- 
terest to pastors, architects and the laity and are delivered with 
lantern slides. Another lecture, Marian Poetry in Contemporary 
French Literature will be given in French. Into the text are 
woven the short readings of the poetry of such writers as Cha- 
teaubriand, Louis Veuillot, Edmond Joly, Cecile Jeglot, Leconte 
de Lisle, Jose Maria de Heredia, Verlaine, Paul Claudel, Francis 
Jammes, Charles Peguy, Marie Noel and others. Address all in- 
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quiries to the Secretary, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Cc. A. I. P. NEWS 


A meeting of the C. A. I. P. Executive Committee was held in 
Philadelphia during the holidays to consider plans for the Annual 
Conference in Washington on April 18 and 19. The general 
theme of the Conference will be “World Peace Through Eco- 
nomic Justice.” Problems relating to “economic goods” will be 
presented and discussed the first day by the Committees on 
Ethics, International Law and Organization, Economic Rela- 
tions, Agriculture, Social Relations, and National Attitudes. The 
program of the second day will deal with methods of peaceful 
changes as alternatives to war. A series of special Committee 
meetings, two luncheons and a dinner are being arranged for the 
Conference. 

The C. A. I. P. will cooperate with and send delegates to the 
Third International Catholic Peace Congress to be held at The 
Hague in Holland during the summer of 1938. The purpose of 
the Congress is to bring together representatives of the various 
Catholic Peace Organizations in different countries to discuss 
Catholic principles and to create a unity of thought and action 
among Catholics interested in World Peace. A similar Congress 
dealing with “Catholics and the Organization of Peace” was held 
in Dublin in August, 1937, with Dr. Elizabeth M. Lynskey and 
Mr. Michael Francis Doyle, both members of the C. A. I. P. 
Executive Committee, representing the Association. 

The National Conference of all the Student Peace Federations 
of the C. A. I. P. will be held in Washington on April 20 follow- 
ing the sessions of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace on April 18 and 19. A special meeting of the Faculty 
Advisers is being arranged for the Conference. 

The growth of study clubs on world questions based on. the 
C. A. I. P. reports has been noted particularly in the Catholic 
universities and colleges and among the women’s organizations 
affiliated with the National Council of Catholic Women. In 87 
universities and colleges Catholic Peace Clubs have been formed 
to promote study and action relative to international affairs in 
the light of Catholic teaching. Members of the C. A. I. P. are 
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urged to assist in the creation of similar groups within their own 
college, community or organization. 


RADIO ALLOCATION FOR EDUCATION 


The Federal Communications Commission on January 27 an- 
nounced officially the reservation of 25 channels for “a class of 
high frequency broadcast stations to be licensed to organized 
non-profit educational agencies for the purpose of transmitting 
educational programs directed to specific schools in the system 
for use in connection with the regular courses, as well as for 
routine and administrative material pertaining to the school sys- 
tem.” This reservation of ultra-high frequencies is largely the 
result of the efforts of Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. In June, 1936, Dr. Studebaker appeared 
before the Commission at a hearing on the ultra-high frequencies 
to demand that adequate channels be set aside for education. 
This demand had the general support of all educational organi- 
zations interested in radio broadcasting. 

The reservation of these channels constitutes perhaps the 
greatest recognition of the importance of educational broadcast- 
ing yet given by the Federal Communications Commission. To 
a certain extent this action of the Commission reverses the posi- 
tion taken by that body in 1935, when it recommended to Con- 
gress that no frequencies be set aside for education or labor. The 
Commission has granted in the ultra-high frequencies substan- 
tially what the National Committee on Education by Radio was 
demanding at that time in the regular broadcast band. 

It should be clearly understood that this grant of facilities out- 
side of the regular broadcast band should not in any way preju- 
dice the position of the existing educational broadcasting sta- 
tions. These stations are for the most part state-owned and 
render service over an area much larger than that which can pos- 
sibly be covered by a station broadcasting on the ultra-high fre- 
quencies. Instead of weakening their position, the reservation of 
channels now made by the Commission constitutes a recognition 
of the importance of the service educational stations are render- 
ing and should strengthen their position. 

To school administrators the new grant is at once an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. For the first time channels have been 
set aside for which their applications must be given preference. 
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However, the maintenance of this preference will depend upon 
the extent to which organized education in the United States 
moves to take advantage of the frequencies set aside. Unless the 
schools show an ability within the next few years to make good 
use of these facilities, the reservation may be set aside and the 
channels thrown open to commercial exploitation Education by 
Radio Bulletin. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


Only one more play remains in the series of six, which the 
Children’s Theatre of New York has been bringing to Washing- 
ton this season. This is “The Captive Maid of Old Carlisle,” a 
play with real Indians, which will close the current season at the 
National Theatre on Saturday morning, April 16th. 

For some weeks now, requests have been coming in for plays 
to be given next season. So great has been the demand for 
“Peter Pan” that it will definitely be included. Others under 
consideration by Mrs. Major for the new year are “Cinderella” 
and John Ruskin’s exquisite “King of the Golden River.” Three 
more plays must be chosen to complete the series of six. Sug- 
gestions will be welcomed at the Washington office of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre of New York, 1734 F St. N. W., telephone Metro- 
politan 3834 and 5157. Subscribers wishing their same seats for 
the new year should notify this office before the close of the 
season on the 16th of April. 


MUSIC COURSES IN THE JUSTINE WARD METHOD 


Courses in the Justine Ward Method will be given at Loretto 
Junior College, Loretto Mother House, Nerinx P. O., Kentucky, 
under the direction of Mr. Edmund M. Holden from April 28th 
to June 9th. The schedule follows: Theory and Practice of the 
Ward Method of Singing; Theory of the Fundamentals of Music; 
Gregorian Chant; Choral Study, and Music Appreciation. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Committee on Educational Problems of Eastern Colleges 
in the National Catholic Educational Association, meeting at 
Villanova College, advocated the establishment of parish scholar- 
ships to assist worthy Catholic young men and young women to 
obtain a college education. Believing that Catholic colleges al- 
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ready are doing their utmost in rendering financial aid to these 
students, they strongly urged pastors of parishes throughout the 
eastern states to initiate scholarships in their respective parishes. 
“This could be accomplished,” said the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, the Rev. William T. Dillon, Dean of St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, N. Y., “by setting aside a small sum of money, 
under a trust agreement, with the settled purpose of contributing 
additional sums to the principal, at regular intervals.” “The in- 
come could then be made available for a young man or young 
woman of the parish to further his or her education in a Catho- 
lic college,” he said. . . . Bringing to a successful termination the 
first campaign for funds for a student residence hall, workers in 
the Providence College Building Fund Campaign, March 8, heard 
the Very Rev. John J. Dillon, O. P., president of the institution, 
announce that the results of the campaign warrant start of ne- 
gotiations for construction of a dormitory in the early spring. 
Approximately $100,000 was raised in a three-week period. . . . 
Impressive ceremonies: marked the dedication of the Friedsam 
Library at St. Bonaventure College. Hundreds remained after 
the services to inspect the structure which cost $125,000. The 
general theme of the entire program was woven about the lives 
and works of the two men who were responsible for its erection, 
Colonel Michael Friedsam and the Rev. Albert O’Brien, O. F. M. 
Colonel Friedsam, late President of B. Altman & Co., of New 
York, whose wide philanthropies in behalf of education made 
possible the new library, which now bears his name, was eulo- 
gized by James Keillor, a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Friedsam Foundations, Inc. Father O’Brien was recalled by 
Joseph M. Cleary, a graduate of the class of 1937, who dwelt on 
the sacrifice, work and devotion to his chosen profession that 
characterized the life of the beloved friar. . . . Autographed vol- 
umes dating back to the thirteenth century; complete auto- 
graphed sets and single volumes of works of present-day writers, 
and a collection of upwards of 10,000 “art” postal cards are 
among the treasures which can be seen by visitors in the library 
at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn... . The National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
because of its endowment, is able to supply certain educational 
materials to teachers and children at approximately half actual 
cost. Junior Audubon Clubs formed throughout the United 
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States and Canada during the 1936-37 school year totaled 6,201, 
with 170,210 enrolled members. Over 5,500,000 have enrolled 
since inception of the plan. . . . The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph L. 
O’Brien, Diocesan School Superintendent of Charleston, is one 
of four persons upon whom the College of Charleston will confer 
the honorary degree Doctor of Laws at its annual commencement 
on May 24. ... The annual convention of the Catholic Library 
Association will be held this year in Kansas City, June 13 to 18, 
in connection with the annual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. Headquarters will be in the Kansas City 
Municipal Auditorium. Plans are being formulated and a tenta- 
tive program has already been outlined by the program commit- 
tee consisting of: Dr. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., St. Edward’s Uni- 
versity, Austin, Tex.; Paul R. Byrne, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., and the Rev. Colman J. Farrell, O. 8. B., 
chairman, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. Father Far- 
rell is president of the association. Five general sessions are 
scheduled, the first at Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Mon- 
day, June 13, when the Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of 
Kansas City, will pontificate at Solemn Mass, followed by a 
public reception in honor of Bishop Lillis in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium. The second and third general sessions will be held on 
the morning and afternoon of June 14; the fourth and fifth gen- 
eral sessions are scheduled for the morning and afternoon of 
June 16. Father Farrell will deliver the presidential address and 
Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, Librarian of the Latin-American Gar- 
cia Library, University of Texas, will be among the speakers. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Clermont Assizes of 1665, translated from Abbé Fléchier’s 
Mémoires sur les Grand Jours d’Auvergne, by W. M. Comfort. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. 
ix+291. Price, $3.00. 

Here is a book about court procedure and the administration 
of justice in a province of France during 1665 that literally 
crackles with surprises. Its pages give new vividness to details 
of historical, ecclesiastical, legal, and social interest during the 
fourth year of the reign of Louis XIV, as king, without a “chief 
minister.” Cardinal Mazarin had died in 1661; Colbert had be- 
come minister, it is true, though the king was ruling “in his own 
right” at last. Just 27 years of age in 1665, Louis XIV had 
pushed the regal prerogatives of his royal ambition and abilities 
with alarming vigor. 

From distant Auvergne reports were multiplying of general 
lawlessness, particularly among the nobility. Murky misdeeds 
needed the attention of the law. On the last day of August, 
1665, the king signed the letters-patent for the Assizes to be held 
at Clermont. A troop of magistrates hurried south. For a week 
the cavalcade of luxurious coaches rattled over roads in all con- 
ditions. In the household of one of the judges, Lefévre du Cau- 
martin, the tutor was a young priest, Esprit-Valentin Fléchier. 
Apparently for the amusement and instruction of his patron’s 
wife, this young Abbé, just 33 at the time, wrote out a detailed 
record of the activities of the Assizes. His pen was cunning and 
witty. Later, when he became Bishop of Nimes, the author of 
these Mémoires may have given little thought to his merry man- 
uscript with its vivacious account of grim court proceedings. He 
certainly would have been grieved, even shocked, after Gonod 
published the complete text in 1844. Outraged descendants of 
the unfortunates mentioned by the Abbé wailed their indigna- 
tion. The book was suppressed. Sainte-Beuve wrote the preface 
for a new edition during 1856. There was no howl of horror 
then. Now, for the first time, the book is in English, brilliantly 
translated by Dr. W. W. Comfort, President of Haverford 
College. 

What a picture of French provincial life and French royal 
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justice! The 1665 Assizes at Clermont lasted four months. The 
young priest seems to have missed nothing. With joyous narra- 
tive skill, as if he were enjoying the telling of his stories, or an- 
ticipating the approval of Madame de Caumartin, he spins a tale 
of seventeenth century criminals into a gripping drama of rogues, 
rascals, and racketeers brought to justice. The Abbé scattered 
through his work poetic description of nature’s beauty in Au- 
vergne, and noted with avidity subtile maneuverings of this legal 
set, indulging in social activities far from the rigid formalism of 
court functions. 

The Clermont Assizes of 1666 is like a police record, raised by 
the grace of style and the superlative art of knowing how to 
please a patron, into the realm of literature. Most readers will 
agree with this remark in William B. Lenn’s Foreword: “In 
making this book available, President Comfort has earned the 
gratitude of lawyer and layman. The student of government, 
seeing the social system of Auvergne in the seventeenth century 
fall to pieces, may find much for comparison in the disregard for 
law and order now prevalent over a much larger part of the 
world.” 

Dante. RANKIN. 


Creative Revolution, by J. F. T. Prince. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Company. Pp. 106. Price, $1.50. 

The creative revolution that is called for in this volume is “a 
bloodless revolution against Materialism in our economic phi- 
losophy and against Mammonism in industry,” a bloodless Chris- 
tian revolution that is meant to review all things in Christ— 
economics not excluded. This is the type of revolution urged 
upon us by the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on The Working 
Classes and that of Pope Pius XI on Reconstructing the Social 
Order. 

The author quotes considerably from the aforementioned en- 
cyclicals as also from the later one of Pius XI on Communism. 
He sees in Communism not a passing fad but a fundamental and 
very serious menace. The remedy for it is a genuine, a vital 
Christianity. “The revolt of the twentieth century,” the author 
says, “is a standing indictment of neglectful Christians, and only 
when Capital and Labor will revolt against Mammon with the 
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same energy that Bolsheviks have revolted against God can we 
hope for light.” | 
The volume does not exactly make easy reading. It is, never- 
theless, very convincing. 
Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


A Genetic Approach to Modern European History, by J. A. 
Friedman and Jack Foner; edited by Maxwell Frank. Col- 
lege Entrance Book Co. New York City: 1937. Pp. 342. 

This little paper-covered guide to Modern European History 
since 1789, based upon such high school texts as those by Becker, 
Hayes and Moon, Robinson and Beard, Schapiro, Thomas and 
Hamm, with page references should prove serviceable to a high 
school teacher or a high school student preparing for college en- 
trance examinations. It is a summary which will stand by itself 
as a compromise between the detailed text and the bare outline 
and as an irreducible minimum of the material ordinarily called 
for in a cram course. The tone is liberal rather than as radical 
as one might anticipate from one or two of the isotype illustra- 
tions as the pyramid illustrating society on the eve of the French 
Revolution in which the lower three-fourths pictures the bur- 
dened laboring classes supporting the king, the bishop and the 
noble with scepter and crozier and sword. There are no open 
sympathies expressed, but the tone is highly sympathetic to re- 
form, separation of Church and State, development of democracy 
and toleration, and the rise of the common people. It strikes 
one as being unusually accurate as to facts and comprehensive 
for such a guide. 

Each of the ten chapters is followed by a list of true and false 
questions, a selection test, a completion or fill-the-blanks exer- 
cise, an association test, a chronology test, and a set of essay 
questions—all of which should aid an over-worked teacher in 
taking an inventory of what the class has learned about the his- 
tory of Europe since Louis XVI called the Estates General. 

RicHarp J. Purce.u. 


Handcrafts of the Southern Highlands: A book on rural arts, by 
Allen H. Eaton. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. Pp. 
370. Price, $3.00. 


This excellent volume of the Russell Sage Foundation gives an 
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account of the rural handicraft movement in the United States 
and makes suggestions for the wider use of the arts and crafts, as 
they are often called, in adult education and in recreation. Re- 
gret is expressed that there was no space to include something 
about the handicrafts in the schools, “especially in primary edu- 
cation, of which progressive schools, public and private, are 
wisely taking advantage to prove the value of learning by doing, 
a process which makes partners of joy and achievement and has 
the important advantage of bringing esthetic influences into the 
work and play of children.” Similarly, regret is expressed that 
no chapter could be included on the handicrafts in the field of 
health, and aid in both corrective and preventive medicine in 
which notable advance has been made. 

The volume begins with a short section on mountain handi- 
crafts of pioneer days. This is followed by a much more exten- 
sive section on the revival of the handicrafts and their present 
day practice. These two parts deal with the handicrafts of the 
Southern Appalachians. The third section, which is entitled 
“The Rural Handicraft Movement and the Wider Use of Handi- 
crafts,” is not limited to this one particular territory. 

Among the many interesting topics treated are: The log cabin 
and its furnishings; spinning and weaving; coverlets and coun- 
terpanes; quilting and patchwork; native dyes and herbs; furni- 
ture and other woodwork; mountain baskets; whittling and carv- 
ing in wood; dolls, toys, and miniature furniture; mountain 
music and handmade instruments; pottery and the uses of clay; 
rug making; needlework, crocheting, and knitting; leather work; 
candle making; decorated foods and containers. 

The following are stated as some of the advantages of handi- 
crafts to be obtained through the stimulation of both mind and 
body: (1) They develop skill; (2) they provide a creative out- 
let; (3) they are an inexpensive form of recreation; (4) they in- 
crease sensitiveness to surroundings and give dignity to common 
things; (5) they bring out unsuspected abilities; (6) they furnish 
esthetic satisfaction and are pathways to wonder and beauty that 
form a link between nature and art; (7) they explain and help 
rationalize the machine; (8) they bring the handicapped into 
better adjustments. 

Considering the manifold sources of our hendiceafte, from the 
Indian down to the latest immigrants who have poured their 
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contributions into the common stream of American culture, it is 
anything but an exaggeration for the authors to conclude that 
“probably no country contains more potentialities for the devel- 
opment of a great handicraft movement than our own,” and that 
“certainly none has such a variety of skills and traditions as we 
have.” 
Much interest is added to the volume by more than a hundred 
full page illustrations that are found among its 370 pages of type. 
The book is in every way well done and should do much to fur- 
ther a highly useful handicraft movement in rural America. 
Epear SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Elementary English Handbook, by R. W. Bardwell, Ethel 
Mabie, and J. E. Tressler. Book I. Book II. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Pp. 183; 303. Price, $0.68; $0.80. 

These Handbooks are based on the general principle that 
language instruction can be effective only when it is attached 
to the situation which gives language a real purpose. It is the 
purpose of these Handbooks to provide, in a concise and usable 
form, a source of language information and practice material 
of definite help to children in the many meaningful language 
situations which arise in their daily life. The Handbooks, be- 
cause of their simplicity in form and technical content, may be 
used in any activity in the school program. 

These Handbooks are an integral part of the English in Action 
series which are available for grades 3 to 10 inclusive. Book 
I of the Handbooks is for grades 3 and 4; Book II is for grades 
5-6. 

Such purposeful material for aiding pupils in obtaining a 
better knowledge of the fundamentals of the English language is 
to be recommended. 

Sister MARGARET. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Brown, Edwin J., Ph.D.: Secondary-School Administration. 
Its Practice and Theory. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Pp. xx-+351. Price, $2.25. 
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Butler, Nicholas Murray: Annual Report for 1937 of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education. New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Pp. 72. 

Chambers, M. M.: Sixth Yearbook of School Law. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education. Pp. 150. Price, 
$1.00. 

Dewey, John: Experience and Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 114. Price, $1.25. 

Gray, William S., and Holmes, Eleanor: The Development of 
Meaning Vocabularies in Reading. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago. Pp. 140. Price, $1.50. 

Perroux, Francois: Francais Pourquoi? Paris—VII: Les Edi- 
tions Du Cerf, 29, boulevard La-Tour-Maubourg. Pp. 48. 

Simon, Henry W.: Preface to Teaching. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 98. Price, $1.50. 

Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association of School Administrators. Pp. 509. 
Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Bardwell, R. W., Mabie, Ethel, and Tressler, J. C.: Elemen- 
tary English Handbook. I and II. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 184; 306. Price, $0.68; $0.80. 

Benedict, Ralph C., Knox, Warren W., and Stone, George K.: 
High School Biology. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 724. Price, $2.00. 

Confrey, Burton, Ph.D.: Sensory Training for Catholic Schools. 
Manchester, N. H.: Magnificat Press. Pp. 386. 

Cradit, Raymond V.: Bookkeeping for Personal and Business 
Use. Chicago: American Technical Society. Pp. 326. 

Graig, Edna, and Stone, George K.: Guide to High School 
Biology. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 146. Price, 
$0.96. 

Hall, Charles Gilbert: Through by Rail. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 152. Price, $1.32. 

Hardy, Marjorie: My Book. For Use with “The Child’s Own 
Way Series.” Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company. Pp. 48 
each. 

Mann, James W.: The Student Editor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. 149. Price, $1.00. 
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Moran, Thomas: Introduction to Scripture. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 188. Price, $2.50. 

Nicholas, Roy F., Bagley, William C., and Beard, Charles A.: 
America Today. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
iv+407. Price. $1.40. 

Patterson, 8S. Howard, Ph.D.; Little, A. W. Selwyn, A. M., and 
Burch, Henry Reed, Ph.D.: Problems in American Democracy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 726. Price, $1.88. 

Purcell, Alfred A., 8. J., Editor: Thomas De Quincey’s Joan 
of Arc and The English Mail Coach. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. lxxx+90. Price, $0.60. 

School Sisters of Notre Dame: New American Readers for 
Catholic Schools: Leo and Mary—New Friends, Friends Here 
and There. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 40; 134; 167. 
Price, $0.20; $0.64; $0.72. 

Thomas, Lowell and Barton, Rexford W.: Wings over Asia. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company. Pp. xiv-+399. 

Uhl, Willis L. and Powers, Francis F.: Personal and Social 
Adjustment. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 475. 
Price, $1.40. 


General 


Franciscan Almanac. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
Pp. 623. Price, $0.75. 

Martindale, C. C.,8. J.: Does God Matter to Me? New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 238. Price, $2.00. 

Martindale, C. C., 8. J.: The Prayers of the Missal. II The 
Offertory Prayers and the Post Communion. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 113. Price, $1.00. 

M. M. & Robin: About Jesus. Son of God and Son of Mary. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 60. Price, $0.45. 

Oligati, Francesco: La Filosofia Di Descartes. Milano: So- 
cieta Editrice “Vita E Pensiero.” Pp. 577. 

Padovani, Umberto A.: La Filosofia Della Religione E Il 
Problema Della Vita. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita E Pen- 
siero.” Pp. 263. 

Shay, Frank: Judge Lynch. His First Hundred Years. New 
York: Ives Washburn, Inc. Pp. 288. Price, $2.50. 

Ubaldi, Paoli. Studi Dedicati Alla Memoria. Milano: So- 
cieta Editrice “Vita E Pensiero.” Pp. 479. 
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Ward, Maisie: Insurrection versus Resurrection. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. 588. Price, $3.75. 


Pamphlets 


Are You Scrupulous? An Interview with Francis J. O’Boyle, 
S.J., by Daniel A. Lord, $.J. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. 
Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 

Death Begins at 40. Safety Booklet. Hartford, Conn.: The 
Travelers Insurance Co. Pp. 36. Gratis. 

Kennedy, John Sexton: Tell Me about Jesus. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work. Pp. 20. Price, $0.05. 

High School Students Talk It Over. Discussions over Ohio 
School of the Air. Columbus: Ohio State University. Pp. 55. 
Price, $0.25. 

Lord, Daniel A., 8.J.: J Don’t Like Lent. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work. Pp. 35. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., 8.J.: The Reformation of Insti- 
tutions. St. Louis, Mo.: Central Bureau Press, 3835 Westmin- 
ster Place. Pp. 27. 

Mass of the Angels. Selected from the Parish Kyriale. Col- 
legeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press. Pp. 16. 

McCarthy, Rev. E. J.: Mother Cabrini. Chicago: Mother Ca- 
brini League, 2548 Lakeview Ave. Pp. 32. 

Sheen, Rt. Rev. Fulton J.: Communism—The Opium of the 
People. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild Press. Pp. 40. 
Price, $0.10. 

The Way of the Cross. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. Pp. 19. 

Wynne, John J., 8.J., Kateri Tekakwitha. New York: Tekak- 
witha League, 226 E. Fordham Road. 

Wynne, John J., S.J.: Priest and People Cooperate in Holy 
Mass. New York: The Home Press. 226 East Fordham Road. 
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